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FORTUNE. 



CHAPTER I. 

He's an infinite and endlees liar ; an hourly promise-breaker ; 
The owner of no one good quality. 

Shaksfeabe. 

Mr. Laneton's dinner party went off in the 
most satisfactory manner. Tremore and 
John Smith were present, and his table was 
well filled with persons distinguished in their 
several ways of life. Mr. Laneton had a 
high respect for talent — talent, that is, of a 
certain order. He divided ability into two 
kinds — ^that which does, and that which does 
not, promote success in life. The one kind 
he esteemed as much as he despised the 
other. With the most celebrated money- 
maker of the last age, he regarded with 
positive dislike and contempt every sort of 
ingenuity which did not tend to the realiza- 
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tion of wealth. A man, clever, yet poor, he 
regarded as a mischievous sort of fool, who 
ought on all accounts to be avoided. 

As he rose from table, after the des- 
sert, a servant placed a card before him, 
stating in a whisper, that the gentleman 
desired to see him on particular business. 
Mr. Laneton was never inaccessible; a few 
minutes enabled his practised intellect to 
extract the marrow from any business kid 
before him. Many a time he had concluded 
some of the heaviest transactions of his life 
in the brief interval which elapsed between 
his retirement from the dinner-table and his 
entrance to the drawing-room. Reading on 
the card, the name of " Mr. Verulam Blos- 
som, Cloister Court, Temple," he conjectured 
that some legal business required his atten- 
tion, and directed that the visiter should be 
shown into his cabinet. 

Mr. Blossom, with elaborate politeness of 
manner, began a formal apology for intrud- 
ing at that unseasonable hour. But Mr. 
Laneton, with his accustomed decision, cut 

him short — 

" I shall conceive no apology is necessary, 
Sir," he said rapidly, " if you will at once, 
and as briefly as possible, state your business 
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with me. I have but a few minutes to give 
you, and therefore wish you to come to the 
point without a word of preface; your part 
is brevity, mine is attention." 

Thus admonished, Mr. Blossom concisely 
related the fact of the advertisement (which 
he laid before his auditor) in the Times; his 
answer to it, " believing it might come from 
some lady with a substantial claim to pro- 
perty unjustly withheld from her;" his in- 
terview with Griselda, at which he repre- 
sented — ^he pleasantly smiled as he did so — 
that she pressed him to indict her opponent 
(" you, Sir," with a low bow) and her own 
solicitor, Mr. Rock, for a conspiracy; his 
indignation at her imposture (for imposture 
he considered it, when he came to look 
through the papers) ; and his determination, 
as a man of honour, with his professional 
reputation at stake, to lay the whole matter 
before Mr. Laneton, that he might under- 
stand the sort of persons with whom he had 
to deal, and the nature of the plots likely to 
be hatched against him. 

" Here are the papers," said Mr. Blossom, 
in conclusion, "which this artful girl laid 
before me. They are none of them of much 
consequence, but they are very well calculated 
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to produce the impression she desired to 
make, that her sister and herself had not 
been fairly dealt with." 

Mr. Laneton ran over the papers with a 
rapid glance. He saw that Mr. Blossom was 
right in saying, that of themselves they were 
of no great consequence ; but he wondered at 
the skill with which they had been arranged 
to give a complete view of the case, and at 
the clearness with which Millicent had drawn 
up her statement ; and especially at the dis- 
tinctness and force with which she had 
stated every circumstance of doubt as to 
the identity of John Baptist Ashley. While 
putting the papers together again, Mr. Lane- 
ton made up his mind as to the character of 
his visiter. No barrister having regard to 
his reputation would have acted as he had 
done; but for the very reason that he was 
not encumbered with the ridiculous scruples 
of his profession, he ought to feel obliged 
to him, as he had done him some service in 
informing him of the wicked artifices of these 
girls, which might have led to awkward re- 
sults had they met with a person of diflfer- 
ent stamp to Mr. Blossom. 

" I see, Sir," he s^d, with a peculiar curl 
of his lip between a smile and a sneer, " that 
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you are, like myself, a man of business, and 
that you wiU appreciate plain speaking. 
You have acted a straightforward part in 
giving me this information. It is indeed of 
no consequence, further than that I may see, 
as you say, the plots which these very foolish 
and unprincipled young women are endea- 
vouring to get up against me. So far I am 
obliged to you; tell me how I may return 
the obligation." 

Mr. Blossom, rather taken aback by this 
plain speaking, stroked his chin for a moment 
while he considered what answer to make. 
Then, with a smile of satisfaction, he took a 
pen and a slip of paper, and wrote — 

"lOU 

Two Hundred Pounds, 

Verulam Blossom." 

" Your time is valuable to you, Sir, espe- 
cially just now. Circumstances render me 
temporarily short of ready money. Oblige 
me by cashing this note." 

Mr. Laneton took it, went to his desk, 
unlocked a secret drawer, and returned with 
the amount in bank-notes. He held the 
I U in his hand for an instant, as if to 
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tear it, then, on second thoughts, retained it 
in his hands. 

" This acknowledgment I shall keep, Mr. 
Blossom, to shoWy should it ever be neces- 
sary, that the money you now receive is a 
loan-you understand me-and not a gift. 
You may return me this sum whenever it 
is convenient to you, but be assured that 
you shall never be asked for it." 

Without another word, he wished Mr. 
Blossom good-evening, while that gentleman 
retired in a transport of delight at his 
success. 

Mr. Laneton, as he placed the I U in 
his pocket-book, thought, "It is as well I 
kept this, as I shall know what to do should 
he ever prove troublesome. He has a knav- 
ish look about him I don't much like." 

Cunning, however, as Mr. Laneton thought 
himself, the sequel will show that there is 
always some hazard in holding the slightest 
intercourse with rogues ; as, however care- 
fully we think we guard ourselves against 
them, they will usually, like other vermin, 
manage to inflict their sting when once they 
have made acquaintance with our body. 
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There is a greater and more ivliimaical mystery in the love of money, 
than in the darkest and most nonsensical problem that ever was pored 
on. Even at the best, when the passion seems to seek nothing more 
than its own amusement, there is little, very little I fear, to be said for 
its humanity. It may be a sport to the miser; but consider it must be 
death and destruction to others. The moment this sordid humour 
b^ns to govern, farewell aU honest and natural aflbctions 1 farewell 
all he owes to parents, to children, to ftiends 1 How fast the obligations 
vanish I See, he is now stripped of all feelings whatever; the shrill cry 
of justice, and the low lamentation of humble distress, are notes equally 
beyond his compass. Eternal God! See, he passes by one whom tfaon 
hast bruised without one pensive reflection.— Stebne. 

"Ah, Laneton!" exclaimed John Smith, 
*' we missed you, and, but for your appear- 
ance, I should have sworn you had stolen 
back to your ledger. Your rooms look ad- 
mirably. You must give me your uphol- 
sterer's card; the fellow has excellent taste: 
he shall furnish my town-house when I take 
one. I did not know there was to be a 
carpet dance, though. That was Una's 
fancy, I suppose. She's looking better — don't 
you think so? "^ 
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Mr. Laneton regarded his daughter, and 
thought he had never seen her look so beau- 
tiful She was seated at the back of the 
suite of rooms, with light draperies falling 
about her, and a large looking-glass at her 
back. Round her rich dark hair she wore a 
white wreath of sea-shells and pearls. A 
dress of pink silk, with the embroidered skirt 
open, beautifully irradiated her complexion, 
and softened the rich flush which the least 
excitement called to her cheek. Her slender 
and exquisitely turned neck, supported her 
small head with indescribable grace, and gave 
to her movements an air of enchanting dig- 
nity. Her attitude at that moment was a 
study. She was listening to Tremore, with 
a glowing colour and downcast gaze, while 
the long fringes of her eyes seemed to rest in 
pencilled distinctness on her cheek. Who 
has not, while watching unobserved the 
changes of a beautiftil face, longed to know 
what words, what sentiments, called forth its 
varied expression? Suddenly, with that 
sunshine brightening her face which at mo- 
ments dispelled its sad expression, she looked 
up, and moved her lips in discourse. The 
picture was perfect, and Mr. Laneton felt 
proud of his daughter whUe angry with her. 
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They had not gone very well since their 
interview last recorded in these pages. Mr, 
Laneton formed a rule for his conduct with 
the view of subduing her. He determined to 
be coldly severe; to show in a sufficiently 
intelligible manner his displeasure; but to 
give no pretence for any complaint on her 
part, or, for what he disliked still more, any 
" scene." He knew that Una, notwithstand- 
ing her high spirit, had strong notions of 
duty ; and he believed these would work on 
her mind when she observed his continued 
displeasure. He was right in his plan ; but 
it required a nature as hard as his to carry 
it out. Una's temper was sometimes, against 
her better judgment, irritated by opposition ; 
but with reflection there came repentance, 
and she had shed many and bitter tears at 
observingher father's continued anger, though 
she could hardly resolve on the unconditional 
submission which she knew would alone se- 
cure his forgiveness. True, his character 
was not calculated to call forth warm love; 
but she felt the debt of nature, and that it 
was for her to render him the affection and 
duty of a daughter. Besides, that clinging 
sentiment, which is never absent from a 
woman's heart — ^that want of a support to 

VOL. III. c 
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'twine round and to love — amoved Her by' an 
unconscious impulse. Obedience seemed to 
her easier than exertion, and she began to 
consider what renunciation on her part would 
be most likely to conciliate and please her 
father. When she thought of Cavendish, it 
was as of one who was eternally separated 
from her; and the future seemed to her so 
43lank, so destitute of any object to excite ex- 
pectation, or call forth even hope, that she 
thought it would be no hard matter to resign 
herself with apathetic indifference to what- 
ever was required of her. But in these 
moods of dejection the heart often deceives 
itself, and rises with sudden energy against 
the sacrifice which, at a distance, had seemed 
easy, but which, when present, is found to 
be impossible. 

As Florian stood by her side, he was ac- 
costed by Smith, who had just met one of 
his most intimate friends, from whom he had 
been separated many years. He introduced 
him to Florian as Mr. Wentworth. As a 
young man, this gentleman had borne a pro- 
minent part in the gay society of London; 
but, having lost a fortune at the gaming- 
table, he had been glad to accept a consulship 
at one of the Mediterranean ports. It would 
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have been difficult to find a more polished 
specimen of the foreign Englishman than he 
presented. The ease of his manner commu- 
nicated a charm to the society in which he 
appeared; and, when he spoke, he seemed to 
let his fancy sport at random, like an air 
which gives life and motion to whatever it 
breathes upon. His presence recalled to 
Smith the frolicsome days of his early youth, 
and he rallied Florian on his adventures of 
the previous night, laughing at the scuffle m 
which he had been engaged. Florian, with 
exaggeration which must be considered par- 
donable, since it is so common, boasted that 
he had left his mark on one of his assailants. 
The cheerful brow of Wentworth became 
grave as he listened to this conversation, 
and he gently reproved Smith for seeming 
to encourage a disposition to violence 
which he felt sure was foreign to his dis- 
position. 

"Why, Wentworth," rejoined Smith, "you 
must be very much changed since we last 
parted. How many years is it since you and 
I made a night of it ? It was in the time of 
* Charlies' and watch-boxes, I know." 

" We had better let the question rest, I 
think/' replied Wentworth. "The time is no^ 
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worth recalling. Do you feel no change io 
yourself, Smith?" 

" Yes, truly, as great as from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. But report speaks of you, 
Wentworth, in spite of your official duties, 
as being as careless as when, just before we 
entered Cambridge, we first saw * Life in 
London,' together." 

" Report does me a grievous wrong, then," 
replied Wentworth. " True, I still enjoy 
society, and never dine at home, except I see 
my Mends there, when I can dine out. 
True, I'm an Epicurean in tastes and habits, 
and I believe I must add in principles ; but 
as to the riotous disposition you ascribe to 
me — I have been a stranger to it for these 
twenty years. My cure was sharp and 
sudden. I shall never lose the recollection 
of it" 

'^Let us hear it, by all means," cried 
Smith. " I have a passion for those incidents 
which have an influence on character." As 
Mr. Laneton, who had just come up, joined 
in the request, together with Florian, Went- 
worth, though not without some reluctance, 

compKed — 

" The story may be told in a few minutes," 
he said • " but you must receive it as a fable, 
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and let it no further dwell on your mind. 
You know, Smith, that I was expelled college 
in disgrace — ^my pranks might have been 
forgiven, I believe, had my opinions been 
more orthodox. The injustice — as I then 
conceived it — of my punishment, made me 
reckless, and I ran into the wildest extrava- 
gance, as if I had been bent on justifying 
the opinion conceived of me. With some 
youths, as rash as myself, I went to the Con-r 
tinent, and we stayed for some weeks in one 
of those German towns where every form of 
dissipation is encouraged and applauded, 
which yields revenue to the state treasury 
and custom to the ^shopkeepers. Among 
my companions was a mere boy, who had 
broken loose from guardians and tutors. 
He was known to us only by the sobriquet 
he chose to assume — Plutus. Whether hi^ 
disposition was of that wild growth which 
refuses obedience to training, as the branches 
of the oak will grow gnarled and knotted 
whatever discipline you subject them to — ^ 
whether he had been spoiled in his childhood 
by the homage paid to his wealth, for almost 
in infancy the mind receives its impressions—' 
whether these causes combined had reared in 
him an invincible self-will I cannot say, but 
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though so young, he had all the confidence 
of maturity, and more than the recklessness 
and passion of ordinary manhood. He had 
contrived, by the aid of usurers I believe, to 
possess himself of a very considerable sum of 
money ; and, though by much the youngest, 
he was by much the most daring of our party, 
and the most forward in every excess. 

" While in this town we encountered one 
of those Englishmen of doubtful means, and 
yet more doubtful character, who are to be 
found in every place of fashionable resort on 
the Continent. He had graduated in every 
school of vice, and had obtained honorary 
degrees in each. He went by the name of 
Melville, but every one knew that that name 
had been recently assumed. He could be 
tracked back to half-a-dozen others, but 
always there was another alias behind the 
last, which rendered it impossible to disco- 
ver his true name ; and, truth to say, his 
rascality was so well understood that no one 
cared to know much more of him than lay 
on the surface. But such men — be their 
infamy ever so publicly known — ^be they 
ever so openly abused — will always, if they 
happen to possess talents for eminence in 
their bad walk, as this Melville unquestion- 
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ably had, be able to attract dupes, and to 
gather round them flutterers, whose eager- 
ness for strong sensation overawes all sense of 
the danger which ministers to it. We heard 
of this Melville, and for very wantonness 
sought him out, as moths fly to the flame 
which consumes them. The boy Plutus be- 
came, for the first day, his warmest friend — 
for the second, his keenest rival. He was of 
u nature to contest superiority in every thing* 
Melville boasted of his skill, or his luck in 
cards. This was enough. Plutus challenged 
him to ecarte. We all engaged in some 
game, and staked deeply. 

"It can only concern you to hear the 
catastrophe. For many reasons I wish to 
tell it you, divested of attendant circum- 
stances. You are all aware of the intense 
and engrossing passion excited by high play. 
Our sitting was protracted through one 
Tiight — through the next day — through the 
second night, till morning dawned. In the 
room where we sat, a table was set out, sup- 
plied with delicate viands and choice wines ; 
but we grudged the moments which we 
snatched fi'om play to take some necessary 
refreshment, 
. " You will have anticipated that Melville 
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won — ^tKat the passionate boy lost. It was 
at him that the practised gambler made his 
set — ^most likely aware that he was infinitely 
richer than all the rest of us put together. 
His losses were in the aggregate immense ; 
but it was not this which fired his blood a 
hundredth part so much as the mortification 
of being beaten. Do not understand that he 
uniformly lost ; no, the chances of play fluc- 
tuated, and sometimes he seemed in the way 
of winning back all he lost; then his eyes 
flashed, and his tongue gave utterance to 
boastful words ; but, on the average of play, 
his losses continually increased. With every 
run against him his passions rose higher, 
but his pride kept it in check. He drank 
largely; but the wine, far from stupifying 
his faculties, seemed to render them preter- 
naturally acute. Play had for some time 
ceased at every table but that one. The 
stakes grew higher with each succeeding 
hand ; and at length it was arranged, that 
if Melville (who continued the game solely 
from the taunts of his antagonist) was next 
the winner, the play should cease. 

" I stood behind the youth's chair. He 
had been for some time silent, apparently 
from the very intensity of his excitement; 
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but his eyes glared with the watchful fero» 
city of a tiger's when about to spring upon 
his prey. He lost, or was on the point of 
losing, when, dashing his cards from him, 
he sprang across the table, seized Melville 
by the throat, and dragged from him cards 
which he had concealed in his sleeves and in 
his breast. Melville, more than a match in 
strength for the fiery boy, was overcome by 
surprise for the moment; then, recovering 
his audacity, he seized his opponent in turn, 
pinned him against the wall, and loaded him 
with blows and opprobrious abuse. Before 
any one of us (stupified as we were by the 
weariness which succeeds excitement) could 
interfere to part the combatants, the boy had 
wriggled from Melville's grasp. Quick as 
lightning he gained the side-table, snatched 
from it a knife, met Melville again advan* 
cing to seize him, and plunged it, not once 
only, but a dozen times in his throat, with 
the swift fury of a madman. 

" It was, in truth, the act of a maniac — 
madness glared in his eyes ; but for a mo- 
ment, as Melville fell covered with blood, I 
perceived that a flash of consciousness came 
over the face of the young homicide, and 
gave it an expression of anguish I shall never 
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forget. The investigation which followed 
established his insanity — his insanity after 
the fact — beyond all doubt. The whole aflFair 
was hushed up. Melville had no friend or 
relative to enquire into his fate. Continental 
authorities are not over-scrupulous concern- 
ing the lives of men like him, more especially 
when their indifference is made profitable as 
well as easy. The boy was confined for some 
years in an asylum ; but he subsequently got 
well, and, I have heard, was released. 

" I never forgot the lesson I received that 
night. I may have been a trifler all my 
days. Smith ; but, since that dreadful hour, 
my life has been unstained by riot, and I 
have cautioned inexperience when I could 
not restrain it. I have never told the story 
before, and shall most likely never tell it 
again, though it deserves remembrance for 
the moral it contains." 

" You would have acted more prudently, 
I should think," observed Mr. Laneton, 
gravely, " had you still maintained silence. 
Such tales are not to be lightly told." 

" Well! I don't know," said Smith ; " truth 
is truth ; and I think such facts as Went- 
worth has told us ought to be known, espe- 
cially when they implicate no one." 
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:' "There is no chance of that/' returned 
Wentworth, " or you may be sure the story 
would never have passed my lips. The 
years which have elapsed — the veil which 
was thrown over the transaction at the time 
— the disguise of the parties concerned, for 
all of us, acting in the spirit of masquerade, 
bore some feigned name — the absence of any 
motive for enquiry — sufficiently assure me 
that the transaction can have no further con- 
sequence. Still, let us regard it as a fiction, 
and think to-morrow that I have only told 
you an incident from a romance or a play." 
, Tremore now left the group to rejoin Una. 
Mr. Laneton sought out his friend the min- 
ister — 

' " How long has Wentworth been in 
town?" he asked his official friend. 

" Really, I don't know ; some weeks it 
must be, though, now. Why do you ask?" 

" Only," Mr. Laneton replied, " because 
his absence occasions a good deal of incon- 
venience in the Levant at this time. My 
correspondents speak of it as extremely 
objectionable. I shouldn't wonder if you 
weren't badgered in the House about it. 
The appointment, you know, was severely 
censured when. first made." \ -' 
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"Hah!" cried the ministefr; "we must 
take care he doesn't bring a dust about our 
ears ; for sometimes little things of this kind 
are more damaging than greater matters. 
It would be as well for me to give him a 
hint to set off at once, I should think.'' 

" That would be the most prudent plan, 
certainly. The Levant mail goes out to- 
morrow. Why shouldn't he leave London 
in the morning? and I'll give you a point to 
make in the House at night. I'll get up (it 
may prevent some opposition member) and 
state the serious inconvenience occasioned by 
the consul's absence at this critical period, 
concluding with the question how much 
longer the commercial community are to 
suffer from the inexcusable neglect of their 
interests. Then you'll rise, and be very 
happy to inform me that Mr. Wentworth 
had actually sailed for the scene of his duties 
that morning. You'll be greeted with a 
round of cheers, and the opposition fellows 
will be put out of countenance by seeing a 
card they hoped to play snatched out of their 
hands." 

"A capital suggestion!" exclaimed the 
minister. " I'll tell Wentworth he must be 
off by the steamer to-morrow. On my word, 
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Tm extremely obliged to you for the hint; 
but you're always arranging some clever 
thing for our benefit." 

I should like, thought Mr. Laneton, to get 
him sent to California, or some port in the 
Pacific. I had no notion he was such an 
incorrigible blab. While I think of it, I'll 
just supply the Times with a paragraph for 
to-morrow, which will refresh my friend's 
memory, though 1 don't much think he'll 
need it. 

As he left the room, and crossed to his 
Cabinet, he heard voices in altercation at the 
foot of the stairs. 

" What is that noise?" he enquired of a 
servant who stood at the head of the stair- 
case. 

" It is a young woman who wants to see 
you, Sir, and says she cannot go away, 
though she's told that you are particularly 
engaged, and that she must call some other 
time." 

"Let her come up," said Mr. Laneton 
sharply ; " but tell her she must not detain 
me more than a few minutes." 

Griselda, made bold by despair, yet still 
shrinking from natural timidity, and awed 
by the grandeur gf the abode, entered his 
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dreaded presence, scarcely daring to look 
up* 

" Now, young woman," said Mr. Laneton 
with his usual rapid utterance, " be so good 
as to state your business with me at once. 
It should be something particular to justify 
your intrusion at this hour." 

She raised her head, and beheld his pier- 
cing grey eyes, flashing from beneath his 
shaggy brow, fixed on her with a severe and 
penetrating expression. 

" My name is Griselda," she said with a 
faltering voice; the simple child was so used 
to hear herself thus spoken of that she al- 
most forgot she had any other name. 

*' Griselda!" exclaimed Mr. Laneton, con- 
tracting his brow. ''Griselda! Not Griselda 
Ashley, I hope?" 

" Yes," she answered, " Griselda Ashley 
— ^the sister of Millicent. She has permitted 
me to come to you, Sir, that I may explain 
to you our sad situation." 

Mr. Laneton's indignation rose high. He 
regarded poor little Griselda as a marvel of 
shamelessness. That she should come to 
him, apparently with the hope of assistance, 
after her proceedings of the last few days, 
was an extreme of iniquity he was puzzled to 
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icompreheiid. His face became crimson with 
anger; his blood was in a perfect ferment* 
He had worked himself into the belief that 
he was one of the most injured men in the 
world, and that the terrified little creature 
before him was a conspirator against his in- 
terest and peace. Never had there been seen 
such a pair, since a wolf and a lamb met to 
drink on the banks of the same stream. His 
ideas, always quick, now flowed with unusual 
rapidity, and his speech corresponded to the 
passion of his mind. 

" I am to understand, then, that you come 
to me with some hope of assistance? [Gri- 
selda timidly implied assent, and would have 
spoken but that he checked her.] I have 
listened to you, have the goodness now to 
hear what I have to say, and do not attempt 
to interrupt me again. You come to me for 
assistance — ^to me — a pretty story ! after 
doing all in your power to thwart, obstruct, 
and even to vilify me. Yes, I am acquainted 
with yoiir schemes. I know all your move- 
ments. You would indict me for a conspiracy. 
Hah ! And you are come, I suppose, to see 
if you can make me furnish evidence against 
myself. Take care! My patience may be 
exhausted at last I have seen Mr. Verulam 
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Blossom! [Griselda was ready to sink to 
the floor with shame on hearing that name. 
Mr. Laneton construed her concision into an 
acknowledgment of guilt.] 1 you are a 
little confounded, are you? You did not 
think I should gain intelligence of your scan- 
dalous intrigues so soon. I have seen him, 
and understood from him all that passed* 
[Griselda made a motion to speak.] Si- 
lence I These shameful interruptions are on a 
par with the rest of your conduct. As you 
are here, you shall listen to me. I have no 
hope of making any impression for good 
on you ; but it is proper you should know 
what I — what every honest person — must 
think of your depraved courses. I do not 
wonder that you have fallen into the prac- 
tice of the most infamous vice. Nothing 
better could be expected of you. Falsehood 
is at the bottom of every thing evil; and for 
years past you seem, both of you, to have 
delighted in dealing in falsehood. It has 
very likely brought you into a sad situation. 
How could you expect any thing else ? What- 
ever may be your suiFerings, you will have 
yourselves only to thank for them. That you 
should have the impudence to thrust your- 
self into my presence — ^yes, the impudence 
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—after what has passed, was what I could 
not anticipate. I wonder you are not 
ashamed to look me in the face ; but shame 
is a quality which is lost with virtue. I can 
have nothing to say to you. If, indeed, you 
are at last convinced of the folly and guilt of 
your bad courses, you had better go to your 
attorney, Mr. Rock, a worthy good man, and 
seek counsel from him. He may do some^ 
thing for you. I was well-disposed to you 
once — I was willing to take compassion on 
you; you rejected my kindness — now I wash 
my hands of you." 

The last sentence Mr. Laneton repeated 
with slow and energetic emphasis, suiting the 
action to the word — as if he thus cleansed 
them from any accidental stain which they 
might have contracted by his slight inter- 
course with her. When about to leave the 
room, he turned, and said — 

" I hope you will depart quietly, as I do 
not wish to have any disturbance by my 
servants thrusting you out." 

Griselda had listened in a kind of stupe- 
faction. Stunned by his first sentences as 
if a heavy blow had fallen on her, she suf- 
fered without comprehending the heavier 
blows, which fpUowed, and attempted to in- 
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terrupt him from a feeling of instinct, rather 
than from any effort of her understanding?. 
She saw that she was expected to go, and 
she moved mechanically from the room, and 
descended the stairs as if under the influence 
of a apeU, like that which guides the actions 
of a somnambulist. 

Mr, Laneton returned to his guests. The 
band, in his absence, had struck up some of 
the gay, inspiriting strains of Strauss. . The 
first quadrille was just over, and Florian led 
Una to the seat she had occupied since the 
commencement of the evening. He stood 
graceftJly resting his hand on a console table, 
almost opposite to her, and fronting the vast 
mirror, which, reflecting the whole suite of 
rooms thrown open, exhibited all their life 
and splendour, and gave them indefinite ex- 
tent. Sir Richard Burton, who had just 
arrived, greeted the capitalist on his return 
to the saloon. 

" Miss Haughton came up the stairs with 
me," he said, '* looking as brilliant as a star 
in its meridian. Do, pray, introduce me to 
her. I never saw a more beautiful woman." 

Mr. Laneton obeyed. His fair cousin 
smiled on him her kindest welcome, and gave 
Sir Richard, for his sake, a gracious recep- 
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tion. The courtly physician fell at once 
into light animated conversation. Though not 
exactly suited to Mr. Laneton's powers, he 
was tempted by Miss Haughton's appeals to 
take part in it, and was about to answer one 
of her gay sallies, when a confused noise, as 
of scuffling, was heard at the door. Mr, 
Laneton turned quickly to enquire the 
cause, and at that instant, Griselda, break- 
ing from the hands which would have restrain- 
ed her — ^but with the loss of some part of her 
apparel — burst into the room, and fell at his 
feet — 

" Save me I " she cried, in a tone of piercing 
entreaty; " save me from those men ! You 
cannot be so cruel as to let them drag me 
away. My sister will die if they keep me 
from her ! " 

"What is the meaning of this?" cried 
Mr. Laneton in a savage whisper to his 
servants, who now came forward to drag 
the kneeling girl away. " Who are those 
feUows?" 

He pointed to two men standing at the 
door, restrained by respect from entering, 
whose dingy clothes curiously contrasted 
with the rich liveries of his servants and the 
gay dresses of the ball-room. 
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" This young woman," answered afootman, 
"has stolen a watch, and the officers are 
come to apprehend her. She has it on her 
person." 

It was true. Grisdda, in her fright and 
excitement, had quite forgotten the fatal 
trinket. Tom jGpom her bosom by the strug- 
gle, it hung exposed to view by a ribbon 
round her neck. 

Mr. Laneton was furious to think that 
his house should be scandalized by such a 
scene. 

As the guests pressed round him to enquire 
into the disturbance, he drew his knees from 
the poor child's embrace, and pointing to the 
watch, said — 

"Nothing can be done for her. There 
is the stolen property. Let the officers 
come in." 

He turned from her with that, and walked 
to the upper end of the rooms. The men 
came forward. One of them was an officer 
in plain clothes, the other a ruffian retained 
as part of Mrs. Montgomery's establish- 
ment, and sent to identify the unfortunate 
Griselda. 

As they advanced, she made a last effort 
to escape them. Springing to her feet, she 
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rushed wildly forward — ^the guests drawing 
back from het in a kind of terror, until she 
nearly reached the chair* of the lovely Una. 
Here Mr. Laneton caught her arm to arrest 
her further progress* 

" Shameless creature 1 " he cried, shaking 
her in his rage. " Why do you persist in 
making this disturbance? Go I" he spoke 
between his clenched teeth, as if scolding a 
cur he was about to scourge. " Go ! — thief! " 
He stooped, and hissed in her ear a term of 
viler import still. 

Inspired with sudden energy, she raised 
her hands imploringly to heaven, while a 
halo of injured innocence hovered around 
her head, as she exclaimed — 

" Thou hearest, God of Mercy ! God 01? 
Justice ! " 

That Eye, which never sleeps upon the 
wrongs of his creatures — ^that Ear, which is 
never deaf to the anguish of their appeals — 
saw and heard. But the hour of retributioii 
was not yet come. The deep offence was 
registered in the Eternal Record of guilt, 
against a dispensation of more perfect jus- 
tice than human tribunals can ever know. 

Weak almost to fainting — ^wom out by 
her distresses, her tears, her entreaties— the 
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simple Griselda yet looked sublime as she 
Qommitted herself to Heaven's protection. 
She made no further resistance, she uttered 
no other cry, but, with patient resignation, 
walked steadily between those men through 
the gilded rooms, and down the wide stair- 
case. 

A new incident attracted the attention of 
the guests as the poor prisoner was led 
away. Florian, with his back to the scene 
of disturbance, had witnessed all that had 
occurred in the mirror before him. Cruelly 
agitated by the distress of Griselda, yet 
ashamed to recognise her in that moment 
of her disgrace, he sustained in his mind a 
conflict which chilled his heart, and forced 
a cold dew upon his forehead. As Griselda 
was led away, the violence of his agitation 
overpowered him, and he sank in a swoon 
by Una's side. 

"Come away!" cried Smith to Went- 
worth, when Florian had been carried to 
another room, and Sir Richard had opened 
a vein in his arm. " Come away ! We can 
do no good here. Let us go to the station, 
and see what becomes of that poor girl. 
I'm a little interested in her, and some day 
I'll teU you why. If you don't mind walk- 
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ing with me, FU send my brougham to bring 
Parkinson, ray solicitor. He lives in Half- 
moon street, and, if he happens to be at home, 
will be with us in half an hour." He spoke 
to his coachman — " Richard, if Mr. Parkin- 
son is at home, tell him I say he must come 
himself, as the business is urgent." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Show your knave's visage; show your sheep<biting face. 
And be hang*d an hoar. 

Shaksfeare. 

When the inspector at the police statibn 
had taken the charge against Griselda, he 
turned to her to hear what answer she had 
to make to it, but all she could say was — 

" If you please, Sir, to let me go home to 
my sister now, I wiU come to you in the 
morning and explain every thing." 

The officer, though touched by her dis- 
tress, could hardly forbear smiling at her 
simplicity. 

"My poor girl," he said, " this is a very 
serious charge, and it is quite out of my 
power to let you go. You will be examined 
before a magistrate in the morning, and 
perhaps he may take bail, though I am afraid 
not. You can have a messenger to send any 
where you like." 
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: " But, indeed. Sir," persisted Griselda, " I 
must go home I My sister is expecting me, 
and it will kill her if I do not go to her, and 
she hears I am in prison. I will promise to 
come back as early as you please in the 
morning — ^will not that do?'* 

The inspector shook his head. 

" Perhaps," he said, " your sister would 
come to you if she were to know where you 
are. Can you write ? " 

Griselda, surprised at the question, an- 
swered — 

" Oh yes ! I can write if I have a pen and 
ink, and some paper. But my sister. Ah f 
you know nothing about her. She has been 
confined to her bed almost ever since I can 
recollect, and she has no one to attend to 
her but me. Her last words were that I 
should return soon, and" — ^she paused, and 
bursting into tears, and wringing her hands 
in her distress, added^-" if I am kept away 
from her all night, I may never see her aljve 
more. She is very weak, and a little thing 
throws her into convulsions. You cannot 
be so cruel as to keep me from her. Indeed, 
I must go home, even if some one goes with 
me to see I do not run away." 

Her distress was so genuine, and her sim- 
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plicity 80 evident, that the inspector began 
to entertain doubts whether the charge was 
well founded. The locality where the alleged 
robbery took place was suspicious, and her 
accuser was plainly a ruffian of the lowest 
class. 

" You must make this poor girl as com- 
fortable as you can for the night," he said 
to his underlings. Then, turning to her, he 
added — "We must lock you up for the 
night; I am sorry to say so, but I have no 
choice; if, indeed, you could procure very 
substantial bail, I might accept it, but I 
suppose that is out of the question," 

Before she could renew her entreaties, a 
gentleman stepped forward, and said — 

" Surety to any amount wiU be given for 
her appearance to meet this charge. You 
have only to name the amount of bail you 
require." 

" Will you favour me with your name, 
Sir?" said the inspector, a little astonished 
at the interruption, 

"Certainly— John Smith." 

"John Smith I" repeated the inspector 
dubiously ; " there are so many John 
Smiths." 

"True I" answered John Smith — for it 
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was he — " I had forgotten that. I must be 
more particular in my designation. John 
Smith, then, of Plestow Hall, Northampton, 
of the Carlton Club, and Member of Par- 
liament," and he handed the inspector his 
card. 

"In that case. Sir," said the inspector 
with profound respect, " there need be no 
difficulty about the bail, I think ; though, I 
believe, I must insist on two sureties in one 
thousand pounds each." 

"Went worth, you will join mel" cried 
Smith. 

Before Wentworth could reply, Mr. Par- 
kinson, with another person^ entered the 
station. 

"My dear Smith," he cried, "who would 
have expected to see you here? I have 
brought a responsible householder with me, 
as I supposed bail would be required." He 
turned to the inspector — " Watkins, you 
must mind what you are about. Mr. Smith 
is one of the first men in the midland 
counties." 

The inspector was all civility. 

" You mistake the matter, Parkinson," 
said Smith; " I have summoned you on be- 
half of this young — ^lady. She is accused of 
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stealing a watch, but I am persuaded slie is 

innocent." 

Parkinson was rather a young solicitor — 
not exceeding forty. He was short and 
stout, but extremely gentlemanly in ap- 
pearance. His head had a curious resem* 
blance to that of an overgrown baby ; the 
cheeks very fat, and entirely destitute of 
whisker; the forehead projecting, the hair 
light and scanty; the ears sticking out; the 
neck short and fat ; the eyes large and blue ; 
the nose small and shapeless; and the skin 
excessively fair. But withal there was a 
look of intellect in the face which redeemed 
its otherwise insipid expression ; and when 
you heard his soft low voice, you at once 
felt, from his well-chosen expressions and 
clear sense, that you were in presence of a 
superior man. 

" Accused of stealing a watch, is she?" ob- 
served Mr. Parkinson. " That is the watch in . 
your hand, I suppose, Watkins ; allow me to 
look at it." He took it from the inspector ; 
but, hearing a movement behind him, said 
sharply, " Let the door be closed, and no one 
suffered to go out." 

He opened the watch, examined the works, 
tod then returned it to the inspector. 
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• " That watch, by the look of it, I should 
think was made to be stolen. It is gold cer^ 
tainly — gold of a certain order, but the worth 
of it must be very small. Where is the ac- 
cuser?" 

A policeman pushed him forward very 
much against his will. 

" Have the kindness," said Mr. Parkinson, 
" to advance a little nearer this light, so that 
I may enjoy a better view of your counter 
nance." 

; The vUlain felt that he was caught, and came 
doggedly up to the gas-light. Mr. Parkinson 
regarded him with the manner of an artist 
who is contemplating a portrait by Hogarth. 

" Very good — ^thank you, Sir; I believe I 
have the pleasure of your acquaintance? " 

" I don't know," blundered out the fellow ; 
" I never see'd you before." 

" I see — I have the advantage of you, you 
would say." Mr. Parkinson turned to the 
inspector — " Having had the satisfaction of 
convicting this gentleman of serious assault 
and robbery, at tlie Central Criminal Court, 
about five years back, when he was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years' transportation, I 
nbw, on my own responsibility, give him 
into your charge as an escaped convict; and 
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I must say, I am very happy I met with him 
in this station rather than in any lonely place 
of a dark night. That is right," he continued, 
seeing the fellow safely secured by two police- 
men ; " now, we shall get on a little better, 
I think. This is the young lady, I pre- 
sume? " 

" Miss Griselda Ashley," said Smith. 

" Be so good, Miss Ashley, as to step for- 
ward, and tell us what you have to say 
against this man." 

" I have nothing to say against him, Sir; 
only I entreat you that I may be allowed to 
go home at once." 

" Certainly I you shall not be detained 
many minutes ; but this watch; — how do you 
account for your possession of it?" 

" A bad woman gave it me. Mr. Verulam 
Blossom sent me to her house, and I thought 
she would be a friend to us ; but he came 
there, and — and — then I found him out, and 
ran away, and in my trouble I forgot the 
watch." 

" Mr. Verulam, of Cloister Court, Temple, 
I suppose ? " Griselda nodded assent. * ' You 
hear, Watkins, Verulam Blossom ? I think 
you must remember something suspicious 
about him. Now, as this young lady is impa- 
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tient — ^we will be but a minute more, Miss 
Ashley, pray, dry your tears — you will take 
the bail of my friend here, and myself — ^by 
your leave, Mr. Smith, it will be better not 
for you to appear in this matter yourself 
just yet — for any amount you please ; and I 
hope I shall be able to get a warrant on 
Monday for the apprehension of that woman. 
Be so good, Watkins, as to tell Miss Ashley 
that she is at liberty." 

Smith conducted her respectfully beyond 
the station. 

" I hope, as you are in haste," he said, 
" you will make use of my carriage? Open 
the door, Richard." 

Griselda did not hesitate; she gave the 
coachman her address, and implored him to 
make haste, as her sister would be so very 
very anxious to see her. 

" Good-night, Parkinson ! good-night, 
Wentworth!" cried Smith, mounting the 
box with the coachman; " I mean to see a 
little farther into this affair." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

What if loitte little payne the passage have, 
That makes fhtyle flesh to feare the bitter wave; 

Is not short payne well borne, that bringes long ease. 
And layes the soule to deepe in quiet grave ? 

Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please. 

Spenser. 

It had fared badly with Millicent all thi^ 
time. She had never recovered from the 
fatigue, perhaps the injuries, of her removal^ 
though a hopeful spirit had sustained her 
failing strength, and arrested, to all appear? 
ance, the progress of decay. But it was only 
to appearance. The support was artificial ; 
and, with the shock her spirit received that 
day, she sank lLk;e a beautiful flower, which^ 
having bloomed its day of life, looks still 
fresh upon its stem, till, shaken by a ruder 
breath than common, it sheds its leaves upon 
the air, and dies. 

As she lay in bed, she could hear the 
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church clock in the distance strike and chime. 
Never before had she watched the passing 
minutes so anxiously. She felt a sickness 
at her heart, which made her loneliness seem 
dreadful. The last tinge of evening colour 
faded away from the sky, which became of 
deep sapphire; the new moon changed from 
paley gold to lustrous silver; the stars shone 
round about the crescent lamp; the last of 
Griselda's " flitter-mice" — ^she delighted to 
watch their flickering flight in the deepening 
shade — had departed, and still Griselda did 
not come. Millicent thought she might have 
been back before. She endeavoured to re- 
press the tremor which came over her; but 
her brain swam, and she had only time to 
take the stick which rested by her bedside, 
and knock for assistance, when strong con- 
vulsions seized her, and deprived her of sense 
and speech. 

The honest landlady instantly sent off for 
the nearest apothecary. He could not do 
much; the drug of last resort was all he 
could administer, with some cordial restora- 
tive. The convulsions ceased, and she lay 
faint to death with their violence. 

It was in this state that Griselda found 
her. One agonizing look was sufficient to 
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tell her the chiange her sister had undergone. 
But Millicent's face brightened as she saw 
Griselda ; she took her hand, and pressed it 
with all the strength aflfection could give 
her, and she put up her cold lips to receive 
Griselda's usual kiss. 

Griselda behaved very badly. She ought 
to have assumed an aspect of composure ; 
she ought to have spoken to her sister cheer- 
ingly, and for her sake to have checked every 
evidence of her emotion. But such an effort 
of fortitude was quite beyond the poor little 
girl's powers. She had turned to the doctor 
with an appealing look; he shook his head 
to intimate he could do no more. Then, 
for the first time, she felt danger to be near, 
imminent, inevitable ; she fell on her knees, 
and attempted to pray as well as her sobs 
would let her. 

Millicent tried to lean towards her — 

"That is right, dearest child," she said 
softly; "pray for me — ^prayer could never 
come from purer lips." 

Smith, hearing Griselda's distress, had 
softly entered the room. He listened reve- 
rently to her broken ejaculations; and when 
she could proceed no further for her tears, 
but almost fell to the floor exclaiming, " My 
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'lieart will break — will break ! " he ielped to 
raise her up, and to give her the sal volatile 
which the apothecary had mixed for her in a 
wine-glass. As she revived a little, he told 
her he would send off instantly for one of 
the first surgeons in London ; that he was 
celebrated for curing even desperate cases ; 
and spoke so sanguinely of his skill, and of 
the benefit which might result from his 
attendance, that Griselda revived a little, 
and, recovered from her first shock, began to 
open her breast to Hope once more. As he 
led her to Millicent, the sick girl thanked 
him with a faint smile ; and while he went 
down-stairs to despatch his coachman for the 
surgeon, she inquired of Griselda, with her 
eyes, who that kind stranger was. 

Griselda feared her patient was not strong 
enough to listen to her ; but Millicent felt 
better then, the medicine had a little restored 
her, and she bade her sister go on. Griselda 
related a part of what had occurred, and how, 
in her greatest need, Mr. Smith had come to 
her assistance. 

The apothecary seeing at present he could 
do no more, left the restorative, with direc- 
tions that a teaspoonful should be taken if 
the patient felt very weak. He promised to^ 
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call again in two hours' time, to' meet the 
surgeon from town — 

" Did I not tell you/' said Millicent to her 
sister, "that your thought was for good, 
though I knew not how ? This just kind 
man, he will protect you, Griselda." 

Smith at this moment softly re-entered the 
room, and Millicent beckoned him to ap- 
proach her. She held out to him her thin cold 
hand, and looked in his fece with an expression 
of the most piteous and imploring entreaty. 

" My dear young lady," he said, much af- 
fected, "if there is any thing I can do for you, 
I hope you will command me. I am not quite 
a stranger to you, though I must seem so." 

" We are very, very destitute now," said 
Millicent ; " but we are the daughters of Sir 
Stephen Ashley, and there is a great inheri- 
tance at stake. Griselda will some day teU 
you all." 

Smith had heard something of the cause, 
and it had occurred to him in the station, 
and as he came along, that these girls must 
be on one side the claimants to the estate. 
He begged Millicent not to agitate herself 
then. 

" You shall tell me the whole story your- 
self," he said, " when you get better." 
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She understood the kindness of his motive ; 
but told him by her sad smile that she was 
not deceived. 

" Tell me what you know of us," she said 
anxiously; "I must hear that, and nowV^ 

Smith directed a look of enquiry to Gri- 
selda. 

" May it not disturb her too much to 
listen to me ? " he asked. 

Griselda, who retained all her respect for 
her sister's wishes, thought it better Mr. 
Smith should comply with them. 

" Well," he said, " I have but a few words 
to tell. It so happens that I know the rector 
of St. Clement-Danes, and that I usually 
attend that church when I am in town, and 
he preaches there. I have no ear for music, 
but I like the fresh sound of children's voices 
in the services of the church. At St. Cle- 
ment's the Te Deum is prettily chanted, and 
I always hear it with pleasure. Two or 
three months back, I got to the church after 
service had commenced, and, seeing no one 
to give me a seat, I waited a moment in the 
aide tiU a young lady opened for me the 
door of the pew in which she sat. As I 
finished my prayer the Te Deum commenced. 
The young lady at my side joined in it) and 
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with 80 sweet a voice that at part of the 
hymn where there is a rise in the music — ' 
'To Thee all angels cry aloud/ I could 
almost fancy that one of the choir of heaven 
had descended to join in our worship. The 
raiodest piety of this gentle girl throughout 
the service, strengthened the impression I' 
had conceived in her favour ; but as I could 
not be guilty of the impropriety of follow- 
ing her^ I left the church without casting 
a look behind me to see which way she 
went. 

" I had to go that morning to the office of 
the Morning Herald in Shoe-lane, to correct 
a speech 1 had delivered at an agricultural 
meeting. As I almost reached the place, my 
young angel (so I have been accustomed to 
think of her) overtook me, walking at a quick 
pace. I saw her turn up a mean court, and 
could not resist the temptation to see what 
dwelling in that poor locality so fair and 
sweet a girl would enter. I saw her go into 
a little green-grocer's shop" 

"Ahl" exclaimed Millicent, "it was 
Griselda. How graciously has Providence 
watched over us, when we thought ourselves 
deserted 1 " 

" My curiosity — ^my interest, I should 



ratber say — was so roused, that I went to 
the shop the next day to make a purchase, 
determined to venture some enquiries if I 
saw a favourable opportunity. While in the 
shop, a little girl came down-stairs with a 
plate, and asked her mother for some very 
nice strawberries for Miss Millieent. The 
woman murmured. What with fruit, and 
lodgings, and eggs, she said, the bill got 
heavy. She didn't think she ought to let it 
go on ; but the man interfered, and told her 
it would be a shame to deny them what they 
wanted, as they were so good and so honest ; 
so the strawberries were sent up. 

" I asked the woman carelessly, whether 
Miss Millieent was the young woman who 
went to church of a Sunday morning. She 
told me, no ; that Miss Milly was confined to 
her bed ; that it was her sister Griselda who 
went out and worked to support her; that 
for some time she had had no work; that 
they were very poor, and a good deal in her 
debt, which she was afraid she should never 
get paid. She added something that they 
thought they ought to have a great estate, 
but that she was afraid there was nothing in 
it. I got from her your name, and left the 
shop. 
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"This story moved me, and I sent ten 
pounds for your use." 

*' You cannot think," exclaimed Millicent, 
"how much that gift relieved us. How 
grateful should we be to you 1 " 

" I now reproach myself for not having 
done more ; but, excuse me for speaking the 
truth, I thought it was not for me to search 
out all the cases of distress in London ; and 
the utmost a stranger can usually do is to 
aflFbrd temporary relief to temporary distress ; 
even the Samaritan was content with binding 
up the wounds of the man who fell among 
thieves, and setting him on his journey again. 
But I did not forget you. I called at the 
shop again, but you had left — no one knew 
whither. Now I do not mean to lose sight 
of you again, until you no longer require my 
aid." 

"Oh!" sighed Millicent, "how happy this 
would have made me yesterday 1 " 

" Yesterday?" he said enquiringly. 

" Yesterday," she replied, " I might have 
hoped to live to see all my hopes realized; 
pray, pardon me for dwelling on that thought 
a moment. I grieve to go, and leave what I 
imagined to be my work undone. If the spirits 
of the departed indeed hover over the earth, 
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and about the persons they loved while living, 
mine will enjoy happiness unspeakable in 
your protection of Griselda." 

Smith tried to cough down his rising emo- 
tion. 

"You will never desert her?" she said, 
imploringly. 

" May Heaven desert me if I do I" he re- 
turned, emphatically, 

"And her rights. You cannot think 
what it has cost me to struggle for them so 
long. You will never compromise or aban- 
don them." 

" Never I I will seejicstice done her." 

" It is enough," she said faintly; " a sweet 
peace has entered my heart; it seems to 
flutter gently with joy. Griselda, dear child, 
let me hold your hands. I think I can sleep 
now." 

She fell into a tranquil slumber, which 
lasted until the surgeon came, and even his 
visit did not much disturb her. He spoke 
to Smith in the room below — 

"Skill can do nothing for her. I am 
called too late. She may linger a few days, 
or she may expire in an hour. She is a com- 
plete wreck, physically. Her spirit alone 
could have sustained her so long. All her 
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powers are exhausted; but which will give 
way first, I cannot telL" 

Griselda, seeing that her sister again slept, 
crept softly down-stairs, and with her pale 
anxious face stood like a ghost before them. 
Her lips quivered, but she had not force to 
utter a word. 

".You must get to rest, my good girl," 
said the surgeon kindly. " Your sister can-^ 
not be better attended to than by my good 
friend here," he pointed to the apothecary; 
*' he knows what medicines to send. I will 
see your sister again to-morrow at one ; but, 
if there should be any change," he said sig- 
nificantly to Smith, "take care that I am 
sent to." 

They left her. Smith saying he should 
call quite early in the morning, and Griselda 
went up-stairs to watch by her sister's head* 

" She watoh'd her sleeping through the night, 

Her breathing, faint and low. 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro.** 

By ten o'clock the next day a note was 
placed in the surgeon's handi 



" My Deab Sir.— Your poor patient died 
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soon after six this morning. She woke— • 
said she felt perfectly happy — ^and expired 
with her arms about her sister's neck, and 
her lips on her cheek. The apothecary says 
it was a pang of the heart which killed her, 
and that it probably saved her a great deal 
of suffering. 

" I have sent* for a physician to see Gri- 
selda. Her grief is the most pitifal I ever 
witnessed. It alarms me for her health — 
for her life — ^and her life is too valuable a one 
to be neglected. — Most truly yours, 

^' John Smith." 
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CHAPTER V. 

I know the banker I deal with, or the physician I call in, to be neither 
of them men of mnoh religion. I hear them make a Jest of it every day, 
and treat all its sanctities with so much scorn and contempt as to put 
the matter past donbt Well, notwitiistanding this, I pnt my fbrtone 
into the hands of the one, and, what is dearer still to me, I trust my life 
to the honest skill of the other. — Stebne. 

Mr. Laneton felt so anxious about his 
young friend, Florian, that he would not 
suffer him to leave his house. He had a 
suite of rooms prepared for him, and when 
Florian rose the next day it was in one of 
these that he rested. He felt languid, but 
not otherwise unwell, and proposed to remove 
to his own residence ; but this both his host 
and his physician opposed. 

" Rest," said Sir Richard, " is your medi- 
cine; you must take it. In most disorders, 
and in all those which have their origin in 
any kind of mental disturbance, more is to 
be done by regimen than by physic, though 
I have incurred the displeasure of the faculty 
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by saying so. I would keep your genuine 
leech, the man of the pestle and mortar, of 
senna and the lancet, of blisters and com- 
pounds, the mere ' pot-he-carries' of former 
days, to physical maladies alone. If you 
send him to a horse or a pig, he can't, if he 
has been properly instructed in the principles 
of physic, very well go wrong there; but 
when called in to prescribe for a creature 
whose moral being is so closely connected 
with his physical, that no one can tell where 
one ends and the other begins, or what de- 
gree of influence they exert over each other, 
then the chances are, that he will, through 
mere ignorance, damage the machine he is 
called on to repair; like a child, who, finding 
a watch stops, goes touching one part and 
another, until it breaks the spring, through 
mere ignorance that a little dust has lodged 
in some part of the works." 

"Well, doctor!" said Mr. Laneton, "you 
state your own. case plainly, and have 
put your own opinions before the world in 
an intelligible manner enough ; but I must 
say I think you wrong. I do not believe in 
any other than positive physical maladies — 
nervous disorders are aU whim and non- 
sense." 
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** My dear Sir," cried Sir Richard, " your 
opinion, I am sure, must arise from your never 
having paid any attention to the subject, or 
perhaps to the vigorous constitution which 
has kept you up to your present period of 
life without a single pain, ache, or disorder 
of any kind, as I have often heard you de^ 
clare. But, believe me, you have a nervous 
system, though from its healthful action you 
are unconscious of its existence, as you are 
unconscious from mere sensation of possess- 
ing a liver, and other important organs. The 
nervous system does, in some manner we 
cannot explain, connect the operation of the 
mind with the operations of the body — our 
intellectual with our material being. This 
nervous system is liable to disorders of 
which we know very little, though we 
see their effects — as paralysis for example. 
Now, that is a case in point — ^you believe 
in paralysis, yet paralysis is a nervous dis- 
order." 

" But isn't it a disorder, doctor, chiefly 
incident to feeble people ? I don't know any 
cases. But that is my impression." 

" A mistake, my dear Sir, quite a mistake ! 
The most vigorous persons are most often 
attacked by it. I should say, now^ that 
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you, foil of health and blood, were as liable 
to an attack as any one." 

" Doctor !" cried Mr. Laneton, a little 
startled, " these sort of jests are not pleasant. 
They are like the presenting fire-arms in fun. 
* I'll shoot you,' says a blockhead, levelling 
what he thinks is an empty gun. He puUs 
the trigger, and the charge goes through his 
friend's heart." 

Sir Eichard laughed — 

"An ingenious illustration, and I acknow- 
ledge the justice of your reproof But do 
not imagine that I spoke literally, or even 
seriously. I merely wished to convince you 
of the reality of nervous disorders." 

" But the nervous disorders I referred 
to," said Mr. Laneton, " are those which give 
not the slightest visible manifestation, except 
complaints which make every one miserable. 
Isn't there a Latin proverb which justifies 
my view, that the body is the real source ojf 
all disorders." 

" ' Mens Sana in corpore sano^^ " replied 
the physician, " is true enough so far as this, 
that a healthy mind is not consistent with a 
diseased body. But the body, or all the 
physical functions of life, may, for a time at 
least, be perfectly healthy while the mind is 
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disordered. Here is our friend, for example, 
in perfect health — [he felt Tremore's pulse 
as he said this] — ^nothing can be better, as 
regular as clock-work; yet you know that 
the shock his spirits received from merely 
witnessiBg distress, was so powerful aa to 
suspend the action of Ufe for some time." 

"But you said, I think, that there was 
some predisposing cause," observed Tremore. 

" A predisposing cause so far as this, cer- 
tainly, that your physical powers had been 
weakened, and your nervous system unduly 
excited, by your adventure of the previous 
night ; but this only rendered you a few de- 
grees more sympathetic than usual. Know- 
ing that the best medicine I could prescribe 
for you, would be a report of what became 
of that poor young creature whose distress 
excited you last night, I called at the sta- 
tion this morning, and have now the plea- 
sure of informing you, that she was admitted 
to bail, and that she drove off triumphantly 
in a gentleman's carriage, and under the 
gentleman's protection. The robbery, it 
seems, took place in a bad house j the fellow 
who charged her was recognised as a re- 
turned convict. So, I suppose, the offence, 
SQ far as she is concerned, will be hushed 
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up, and that the fellow will be sent back to 
Moreton Bay for peaching on his quondam 
associate; and serve him right — ^he should 
have had more gallantry. I always take 
the woman's part in all these squabbles. 
Who would have thought from that little 
creature's appearance that she was so deep 
in iniquitj'? Her emotion was so well- 
feigned that it quite affected me, though I 
have a little more experience in these mat- 
ters than yourself, Mr. Tremore." 

" Well," said Mr. Laneton, " I am not 
sorry that 'she's in a fair way of getting 
clear, though it was very annoying that she 
should have selected my house to make a 
disturbance in, and I quite lost aU patience 
with her at the time. Did you know any 
thing of her, Tremore ? " 

" A little," he replied, colouring. " But 
I had not seen her for some months." 

"Attachments of that kind," said Sir 
Richard, taking the kind of attachment for 
granted, " are soon made, and soon forgotten. 
It does not answer to think of them very 
seriously. Woman's love is very delightful, 
and should be enjoyed while it lasts; but I 
have rarely known her constancy, or man's 
friendship, proof against any very high de- 

VOL. III. P 
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gree of temptation. What do you say, Mr. 
Laneton ?" 

" I believe I must agree with you, and I 
don't know that I need much regret it. 
Every man of sense ought to know, that in 
these times he should look out for himself. 
Why should he trust to the other qualities 
of men and women more than he does to 
their honesty ? He does not lend his money 
on imperfect security — why lend his faith 
and confidence ? People Avho exercise strict 
prudence in all the dealings of life, will sel- 
dom have to complain of ingratitude. I 
don't believe in any kind of exalted virtue, 
and I'm never deceived. I think the Man- 
chester alderman was quite right: *Lord 
bless you, Sir ! we are all for ourselves in 
this world!'" 

"Capital!" cried Sir Richard, laughing; 
" the wonder was to find so shrewd a man 
endeavouring afterwards to disown his 
maxim. He should have stuck to it bravely ; 
and then, instead of being ridiculed and 
despised, he would have been applauded as 
having expressed the great leading principle 
of the civilisation of the nineteenth century." 

" And a principle," continued Mr. Lane- 
ton, '^ undoid>tedly the best suited to our 
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state. It is all nonsense to suppose that 
every man does not pursue his own interests 
irrespective of every other consideration. 
Unfortunately, there is so much cant in our 
day that you can seldom get men to speak 
their real sentiments plainly." 

** Quite true I " said Sir Richard, " there 
is cant in every thing. Cant in politics — ^for 
every politician, eager for place, would per- 
suade you that he is a patriot intent on the 
salvation of his country; cant in trade — or 
why does every shopkeeper swear that he is 
selling the article he presses on you below 
its prime cost; cant in physic, as -I have 
always maintained — ^for we presume on the 
ignorance of the public, and often make 
them pay us for shortening their days ; and 
more cant in morals than in any thing else." 

Six months back, Tremore would have 
been surprised and iridignant to hear two 
men — ^both advanced in years, both sur- 
rounded, as one might havQ thought, by all 
good influences, both prosperous and wealthy 
r— discoursing as if principle were a fine, airy 
abstraction, and as if they were as ignorant 
of Christian conscience as any of the polite 
gentlemen of heathen Rome. But his re- 
cent experience had rendered him tolerant 
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of such opltu(Hi8, and he was not surprised 
when the conversation became a little coarser, 
though Mr. Laneton had only just returned 
fipom church, and Sir Richard regretted he 
had missed hearing a celebrated preacher, 
owing to his haying an important case to 
attend to that morning. 

" And what do you say about my leaving 
town ? *' asked Florian, as the physician was 
is^bout to take his departure. 

" I see no objection to it, but you had better 
Hot think of moving for a day or two. You 
propose going to Scotland, I think ? That 
will suit you very well during this hot 
weather ; but I should not recommend yoU 
to stay later than the middle of September. 
Ydu had better winter abroad. Wherever 
there is great susceptibility, there is always 
constitutional delicacy. The rule is inva- 
riable. Where do you pass the winter, Mr. 
Laneton ? You must take care of Una." 

It occurred to the capitalist at that mo* 
toent, that there was no reason why h^ 
should not pass some months on the Conti- 
nent. He had lately been gathering up the 
threads of his most important speculations^ 
and nearly all his affairs were now in hand. 
Miss Haughton and her mamma would be at 
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Rome. That would be some society for Una ; 
and she would be quit^ safe with Mrs. 
Heartsbane, even though business called him 
to England. Besides, he should enter thci 
House of Peers with a better grace, after Bi 
short seclusion from commercial affairs, and 
a continental tour magnificently conducted. 
As Una's fortune had been so economically 
administered hitherto, the expense, he con- 
sidered, might be principally drawn from 
that source. 

" I was thinking," he replied to Sir Ri- 
chard's question, "that a winter in Italy 
might do Una good." 

" Thevery thing for her,"cried Sir Richard. 
" At present her health is unimpaired, but 
no one can say how long it may remain so. 
Travel will divert her mind ; and in aU pro- 
bability she will return as well as you could 
wish her," 

Sir Richard took his departure. 

Florian pressed Mr, Laneton to depide on 
the continental tour, if only from regard to 
Una's health. " You almost promised me," 
he went on, " that you would visit me in 
Scotland ; I hope you will arrange to leave 
town early. I am told that Glengaim is quite 
prepared for the reception of company." 
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"On that point," Mr. Laneton replied, 
" I must consult Una, She has sprung up 
at once into womanhood, and astonishes me 
both by her feeling and her thought. When 
I see her happily settled, I shall begin to 
think my work is done. It is now the great 
object of my life." 

He warmly pressed Florian's 'hand as he 
said this, and looked so affectionately in his 
face — saying as plainly as looks could speak, 
that he was the person he most ardently de- 
sired as a son-in-law, that Florian sighed to 
think how happy he might be if his position 
were real ; and quite pitied his elderly friend 
the pain he would experience, when his hopes 
— ^now so plainly manifested — should be 
doomed to disappointment. 



And now the reader must be contented 
for a time with such notices of Florian's 
movements as can be gleaned from the 
. fashionable papers of the time. They re- 
corded the splendid hospitality he dispensed 
at his princely seat of Glengaim, and set 
down the names of the distinguished circle 
he entertained — ^those of the Hon. H. Dudley, 
M.P., and of Mr. and Miss Laneton, and. 
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Mrs. Heartsbane, figuring prominently in 
the list. Next, they noticed his departure 
for the continent, and sundry extracts from 
private letters, dated from Rome, Naples, 
and Venice, dwelt on his magnificent style 
of residence in each of those cities. " This 
winter," said one correspondent, dating from 
Rome in January, " is the gayest we have 
known for years past. Mr. Laneton has 
given a series of magnificent entertainments 
— ^the loveliness of his daughter has created 
quite a furore here. It is said that she is to 
be married to our great gun, Mr. Florian 
Tremore, who has achieved an immense sue- 
ch in Italy this winter. The gentlemen 
lose all sense of envy in his generosity, and 
the ladies are charmed by his beauty and 
genius. He is to enter Parliament for one 
of the southern counties, after his marriage ; 
and Mr. Laneton will be called to the Upper 
House. I do not vouch for the truth of 
these reports, but they are confidently stated 
by the best-informed persons here. The 
celebrated Miss Haughton bewitches all the 
world here with her noble equestrianship. 
On dity that she has captivated Sir Richard 
Burton, who has just paid us a flying visit." 



CHAPTER VI. 



I do not iltogether condemn tbe QtH JoiUeitnTe ot the Turk, which 
U ratber iH«dpitita Ihui ■mmnuyi becanse If ft num judge with hli 
efM ibnt. It !■ reuonablr to ba Mtulnded that be doth deapatch one half 
o'the uDsei aoxirdlnB to JDilioe. and ft«ethe psrtlea from their expenee 
and 1<« of time ; which thing) are Ill-managed <n onr courti, ftir often it 
mold bebetterlbr the inltor that la In tbe light, to hBTc had Judgment 
pronoDueed against him at tint, than Ibr him, after each beavf charges 
and tronbla Ouicciarddh. 

John Smith always came to town before 
Christmas, to attend the great cattle show. 
He had been lucky this year ; he had obtained 
a gold medal for his firet-class oxen ; and one 
of his beasts (Smith felt really proud and 
happy at the distinction) had been purchased 
by the Queen's "purveyor," and was to 
furiiis]! the side table at Windsor with its 
usual baron. As he had a little time to 
spare, he called on Mr. Parkinson to have a 
t^CLt with liim on Griselda's business. 

Mr. Parkinson informed him that he had 
obt^ed all the pap^^ from Mr. Kock, and 
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that that gentleman's bill was melting away 
in a very satisfactory manner, in the crucible 
of the taxing-office. The Methodistical little 
scoundrel had at first attempted resistance 
in a high tone ; but when Mr. Parkinson 
saw him, and told him that he was instructed 
to conduct Griselda's case, and that he was 
resolved, if it were possible, to bring it to 
a successful issue, the sneaking knave be- 
came quite humble, and took out his hand- 
kerchief to deplore his dear young friend. 
Miss Millicent's death. Parkinson merci- 
lessly exposed all his blunders — ^blunders 
dexterously contrived, like most of those 
perpetrated in the legal profession, to make 
more business, and to sacrifice the interests 
of the unfortunate client to the solicitor s 
necessity for a long bill. He told Rock — 
in professional language, however — ^that it 
would appear he had purposely neglected the 
point in which the real strength of Miss 
Ashley's case lay, that he might encumber 
and weaken her cause, by raising a multi- 
tude of petty issues, on which he might have 
Igiown he must be defeated. He said it was 
quite clear that Sir Stephen Ashley, who had 
undertaken a journey to Germany for the 
qxpress purpose of verifying the &iCt of 
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John Baptist Ashley's death, must have had 
stronger groundsthaQ had yetbeenhrought to 
light for conclusively determining that the 
death had taken place. " It was your duty, 
your business," he said to the abashed rascal, 
"to have done long ago what I am about 
to do — to have sent a trusty agent to follow 
in Sir Stephen Ashley's steps" 

" My dear sir," cried Rock, catching, like 
a drowning man at a straw, in hope of sav- 
ing himself, " Sir Stephen's route was not 
known; the whole matter was kept very 
secret by him, for what reason no one could 
tell." 

" Mr. Rock I Mr. Rock ! your memory is 
at fault. Among the papers of Miss MiUi- 
cent — for that young lady seems to have 
had admirable talents, and to have preserved 
an exact account of every thing that occurred 
in this case — I think it right to let you 
know so much, Mr. Rock — among her 
■papOTa if, a list of the documents she from 
time tij time gave to you; and one of the 
very first on the list, which you must have 
received when you originally became con- 
cerned for her, was a copy of Sir Stephen's 
diary, recording each day's journey he made 
until he arrived at Baden. There, unfor- 
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tUiiately, the diary ends, Sir Stephen seem- 
ing unwilling to commit to paper, probably 
through a generous fear of implicating some 
persons concerned in the death of this 
Baptist Ashley, the information he subse- 
quently acquired. The original diary, I am 
happy to say, is in my possession, which is 
the more fortunate, as you seem to have 
mislaid or lost the copy Miss Millicent gave 
you, it not being returned with the other 
papers you sent me." 

"Dear me, dear me I" cried the dirty 
fellow, in affected distress, "you quite as- 
tonish me ! That paper would have been a 
most important document. I am sure I 
never could have received it. You pain me 
beyond measure. My conscience is so tender 
on all points connected with my profession, 
that if I thought I could have been guilty of 
any neglect in the matter of that paper, I 
should never know peace again. If there 
has been any neglect, it must have been the 
fault of Richards, my clerk. He has been 
with me these twenty years, but I'll discharge 
him to-morrow morning. I. may die a poor 
man, but I will leave my children the inhe- 
ritance of an unblemished name." 

" My dear Sir," said Mr. Parkinson, with 
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profeflsional suavity, " do not distress your- 
self. As it happens, the loss of this paper is 
of no consequence ; but as a friend^ I recom- 
mend you, now the affair is in my hands, not 
to attempt interfering with it further, and 
not to hold any communication with the 
solicitors on the other side, because your 
proceedings will be rather narrowly watched, 
I hope it may never be my painful duty to 
have to call you to account for your conduct 
of this case ; but if that course be forced upon 
me, you may depend that I shall adhere to 
the professional rule of considering the in- 
terests of my client as superior to every other 
consideration, and that I should no more 
care what became of you, my dear Mr. Rock, 
than if I were prosecuting you at the Old 
Bailey for petty larceny." 

Mr. Rock, if he had dared, would have 
made an angry reply, but he felt that he 
was in Parkinson's power; and, besides, he 
was such a mean-spirited little wretch, and 
had such servile respect for every rank above 
his own, that he was awed by the station 
Parkinson held in the profession, and re- 
ceived his kicks with all humility, contented 
with the halfpence in the shape of fair worda 
which now and then accompanied them. 
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Btit when Mr. Parkinson left him he gave 
vent to his anger. He called in poor 
Richards^ who had a large family dependent 
on him, and whom Mr. Rock very well knew 
he could treat juist as he pleased. He gave 
this unfortunate man a most severe rating, 
laying every fault to his charge that a clerk 
could possibly have, and particularly dwell- 
ing on his carelessness and neglect, by which 
Mr. Rock said he had irretrievably injured 
the widow and orphan, and bad lost him 
thousands, but carefully omitting all men*- 
tion of any specific offetice, winding up by 
informmg him that five shillings per week 
would be deducted from his salary during 
pleasure ; " and to show you that I act from 
principle, Richards [here he rubbed his 
hands with the most violent self-complacency] , 
I do not intend to touch that money myself, 
but shall devote the whole of it — ^the whole 
of it — ^to the purchase of tracts, which will 
be sent out by the first ship that sails to the 
North Pole for the benefit of the poor be- 
nighted Esquimaux, and in this way I shall 
endeavour to educe some good fi*om the 
monstrous evil of your conduct, and make 
your sins lead to the abounding of grace." 
From thb lime, Parkinson had no cause 
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to complain of Mr. Rock'a conduct. When 
Flint next saw the little knave, he found 
him so reserved, and so extremely sensitive 
on the subject of his conscience, that his 
shrewdness told him he must now expect to 
encounter a serious opposition, and he almost 
began to think that he had let the matter 
drag on too long. However, he exerted 
himself to repair the delay ; all the prelimi- 
naries had been arranged for the final hear- 
ing of the cause, and Parkinson was afraid 
that it would come on before he was quite 
prepared for it ; *' and if so," said he to 
Smith, " I am afrmd we must be beaten, as 
it is for us to produce evidence that Baptist 
Ashley did really die in Germany, as Sir 
Stephen supposed, and at present I have 
nothing but mere conjecture and belief to 
adduce instead of positive &cts." 

At this Smith looked very blank. He 
was already engaged for a considerable sum. 
He had paid some costs, and had rendered 
hlmsuir liiililc for more. A few thousands 
»re or k'ss, lie thought, when he endea- 
id to encourage himself, should be no- 
ng to me, ^vlien my feeUngs are so deeply 
jrested as tliey are in this case. But, try 
ae would, lit; could not feel satisfied. His 
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habits were so deeply rooted in his nature, 
that he could not bear the idea of losing 
money, and worse still of being defeated in 
any matter he took up. 

" As you have explained the matter," he 
said to Parkinson after some further conver- 
sation, " the most unfortunate circumstance 
appears to be, that after this final hearing, 
no further evidence can be adduced, even on 
an appeal to the Judicial Committee, so that 
whatever fresh circumstances may come to 
light will not avail us in the least. If we 
can't gain delay to make necessary enquiries, 
I don't see the use of going to the expense 
of arguing the case at all. I think we must 
give it up as a bad job." 

" You take rather too dark a view of the 
case," replied Parkinson. " Theoretically, no 
new evidence can be adduced after the court 
has pronounced judgment; but inasmuch as 
-the whole spirit of our law is opposed to 
fraud, and refuses any kind of countenance 
to its perpetration, the court does in practice 
consent to review its decision when fraud is 
alleged; and, if it can be proved, does in 
that case proceed as if the record had been 
actually tampered with. Now, though the 
decision be against us, yet if we can show by 
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any evidence subsequently obtuned, that 
there was &aad in the personation of John 
Baptist Ashley on the other side, as there 
must have been if he really died in Ger- 
many twenty-five years ago, why then there 
will be nothing to hinder us from going be- 
fore the court, and calling on it to review 
its decision. You understand that, I hope, 
Mr. Smith?" 

But Mr. Smith was at that time in " a 
brown study." 

" Twenty-five years agol" mused Smith; 
" I was then three-Mid-twenty. Wentwortk 
was. two or three years my junior, and it was 
eaid in his excuse, when he was expelled 
from Trinity, that he was but nineteen. 
■Yes, the tale of years is complete. There 
may be something in it." 

" You seem quite lost," observed Partin- 
eon ; " may I ask what your age has to do 
Trith the ^te Sir Stephen assigned to Bap- 
tist Ashley's death?" 

" Not much," replied Smith ; " but as two 
imds <ii^ proverbiiiUy better than one, 111 
u^xcumstances, and see if you can 
ig out of them." 
be rc'liitotl the story he had 
entwortli, dwelling cm the 
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ooincidence of date, as it was nearly as pos- 
sible twenty-five years since Wentwortb 
went to the Continent on his expulsion from 
the university. " And I'll tell you a curious 
thing, besides," added Smith. " Wentworth 
related this story on Saturday night. Lane- 
ton, who heard it as well as I, seemed dis- 
concerted by it, and on Monday morning 
Wentworth received a peremptory order from 
government to leave town at once, and 
attend to the duties of his consulate. There 
was some humbugging conversation in the 
House about it, brought on by Laneton, 
and, unless I am greatly deceived, he insti- 
gated the order which took Wentworth off 
so abruptly." 

Mr. Parkinson made notes of the story. 

" If you have the diary of Sir Stephen 
Ashley at hand, just let me look at it," said 
Smith. 

The diary was produced. Entries were 
regularly made up to the date of the writer's 
arrival at Baden. But from that time scat- 
tered memoranda only were set down of what 
the writer saw, and the excursions he made, 
without the slightest reference to the business 
on which he had come so far. Smith went 
over the diary, filled with notices of objects 
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interesting to the writer, perhaps from their 
novelty, but of not the slightest import to 
any one else, and was on the point of laying 
it down when his eye caught, in the last 
pages but one, the name of Melville. The 
entry was this — 

'* Went to the police-office, and inspected 
all the papers of poor 'Melville.' [This 
name was between inverted commas in the 
MS.] Found nothing important in them, 
except certificates of birth, copies of deeds, 
&c., and some letters from myself and others. 
Left them as I found them, and saw fresh 
seals placed on the packet." 

Smith fetched a deep breath as he handed 
the diary to his solicitor — 

" Read this, Parkinson, and tell me what 
you think of it." 

Mr. Parkinson read it twice attentively — 

" One thing at least is certain from this 
passage," he said, "that it is very easy to 
discover who this MelviUe was. Coupling 
this entry with the other facts, it does appear 
extremely probable that he was no other 
than J oha Baptist Aslik^y ; and, if the proofs 
of his^|HM^^re to be found in these 

tf'''^^»WHw!ase will be mere ABC 
-to my agent by this 
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night's post, acquainting him with the dis- 
covery we have made." 

" Write ! Nonsense, man I " cried Smith ; 
"you must go, and I'll accompany you. 
Recollect the greatness of the stake. A hun- 
dred thousand pounds in the Three per Cent. 
Consols standing to the credit of the cause, 
besides the estate itself. No time is to be 
lost. Let us be off to-night, or to-morrow 
early, and we may be back to eat our Christ- 
mas dinner at home stiU." 

To this arrangement the solicitor, after 
some little consideration, assented, and Smith 
was about departing to prepare for his jour- 
ney, when Mr. Parkinson asked — 

"How is Miss Griselda, pray? I quite 
omitted to enquire after her before.'' 

" Poor little child 1 She's better, I trust. 
You know, I think, that she's staying with 
Mr. Bellstar at l!he rectory in Northampton- 
shire. Geraldine says she never knew such 
a loving affectionate little creature in her 
life. I'm afraid to go to see her too often ; 
she's so very grateful, and tries so hard to 
look pleased when she sees me, but cries so 
pitiably in the endeavour, that she quite 
touches me. Geraldine loves her dearly, and 
I believe I should love her myself if I were 
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to see much of her ; so I keep out of her way, 
satisfied that she couldn't be in a better 
place." 

" She will be an important personage if 
we gain this cause for her," said Parkinson. 

"Indeed she will ! " returned Smith ; " and 
so young and inexperienced too ! She's not 
eighteen yet ; she'll need a protector. Her 
poor sister committed her to my care so 
solemnly that I quite feel myself responsible 
for her safety. Geraldine says, that being so 
quick and docile she'll improve rapidly, and 
that she'll make an admirable woman. I 
only hope it may be my good fortune some 
fine day to bear her the intelligence that the 
estate, with all its accumulations, is hers. 
You would soon cut off that awkward entail, 
— eh, Parkinson? But the little simpleton 
would only fall into a passion of tears, and 
regret her sister's death a thousand times the 
more for her good fortune." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'TIs sport to see 
The engineer hoist with his own petard. 

Shaxsfeabe. 

London began to put on a lively appear- 
ance. Bearded strangers — those first swal- 
lows of fashion's summer— appeared by twos 
and threes in our principal streets. Parlia- 
ment had met. There were rumours, as at ' 
the commencement of every session, of the 
instability of the government, though in 
truth never were the Whigs more firmly 
seated in office since those glorious days when 
Walpole ruled the roast, and enclosed bank- 
notes in the napkins of the guests invited to 
his Parliamentary banquets. But the pro- 
spect of a struggle for place — ^nothing is more 
attractive to politicians in Parliament — 
brought peers and commoners to the scene 
of action earlier in the year than usual. Mr. 
Dudley, after respectfully consulting the 
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opinion of Florian, and obtaining his sanc- 
tion, had accepted a lucrative post, and his 
re-election for Littlewit followed as a matter 
of course. 

His parliamentary duties summoned Mr. 
Laneton to town ; the health of Una seemed 
more delicate than usual, and he was advised 
that it would be hazardous for her, efter her 
sojourn in Italy, to return to England before 
May. He knew she would be safe under the 
care of Mrs. Heartsbane, and, besides, Florian 
had expressed his intention of remaining 
imtil the spring. In one of the objects of 
his journey the capitalist had been com- 
pletely successful. He had thrown Florian 
and Una much together, and he chuckled 
with delight as he noted day by day how the 
youth became more sensible of her attrac- 
tions, till his captiire was complete. Though 
of too solid a turn to be mischievous, he 
yet had a sense of humour, and he could 
not resist a few experiments to test the -^ "*' 
strength of his fascination. Suddenly he ^^ "•**•] 
recollected how necessary it was to be very , ; ' *;^' li 
particular with Una, and then poor Florian w ^ 
found himself excluded from her presence as ^/^ ^* «1 
mysteriously as before he ha^MMi admitted ^ : "'- ^ 



i.- 



^ 



to it. The change made ^j^^^^HynH^^ •^^'- 
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and, when he thought himself unobserved, he 
would stand at a distance and watch her until 
the tears came into his eyes. Mr. Laneton 
could not but enjoy this. He thought what 
fools boys were, and what nonsense love was. 
Then, for the satisfaction of laughing at his 
victim's infatuation, and enjojdng the change 
in his countenance, he would contrive that, 
by the merest accident in the world, Florian 
should find himself at Una's side again, with 
no one near them. And the best of the fun 
was, that his puppet never suspected it was 
he who moved the wires which made him 
grave or gay — never imagined even that his 
passion was suspected by a single creature. 
Sometimes he would speak as if he was re- 
solved on a sudden departure to Russia, to 
Egypt, any where out of the sphere of Una's 
influence, at which, Mr. Laneton, who had 
drawn a circle which confined him as securely 
as if traced by a magician's wand, would be 
more amused than ever, and would talk with 
him gravely as if such a project were desir- 
able or the reverse, well knowing that his 
next view of Una would drive it utterly out 
of his head. And the more miserable poor 
Florian became, the higher rose the exulta- 
tion of his tormentor. But all this time he 
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took care that the poor youth should have- 
no opportunity of speaking seriously to him 
on the subject, even , had he felt inclined to 
do so ; for he wished to satisfy himself more 
thoroughly as to the precise nature of his 
position, and his independence of Cavendish, 
before he received any formal declaration 
from his dear young friend. The reserve of 
Una sufficiently accounted, he thought, for 
his occasional dejection and his melancholy 
silence; but Una he was resolved should do 
as he wished when the decisive moment 
arrived. 

There were moments when Florian thought 
of explaining his real position to Mr. Lane- 
ton ; but his affected warmth and friendship 
could not blind him to his cold hard charac- 
ter. He recollected his worldliness, his pride, 
his settled rule, that men were to be respected 
according as they were successful ; and he 
shrank from the idea of the scorn and con- 
tempt with which he knew his avowal would 
be met. Could it be wrong to deceive such 
a man ? He ridiculed conscientious scruples, 
and was sceptical even as to the existence 
of honourable feeling. The law was hia 
standard of morality, and that conduct was 
feir which the law did not condemn. His con- 
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fidence in his own sharpness seemed almost 
to invite deceit He entered society armed 
at all points, and challenged all comers to 
the encounter. When this idea came across 
the mind of Florian, it pained him, but he 
could not altogether banish it. Uncon- 
sciously, he was approaching nearer that 
Rubicon which, once at least in his life, 
every man must cross or flee from. The 
end of his deliberations was nearly always 
the same. He Would be guided by events 
still, and take the course which accident or 
fete marked out for him. 

When the capitalist spoke to him of par- 
liament, and whether he still entertained 
the idea of connecting himself with the rail- 
way, which would give him so much influence 
in the county most likely to return him, he 
replied — 

"These matters I shall now leave over 
until I return to town. But I do not know, 
though," he added carelessly, as if the mat- 
ter were of the slightest possible consequence, 
" whether I have not drawn on the sum you 
placed to my credit. I think you said you 
had no present use for it. I will look into 
my account, and arrange with you on my 
return." 
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Mr. Laneton assured his young friend it 
was not of the slightest consequence. The 
money was quite at his disposal, and any 
larger sum he wished for. He was delighted 
to have it in his power to render any slight 
' service of this kind to a person he esteemed 
so much. In this he spoke but the truth. 
He was pleased to find that Tremore had 
already begun to avail himself of borrowed 
money, and he felt that he had secured his 
dear young friend in two ways: the shaft 
of love was in his heart, and the net of debt 
was over his head. By either mode he might 
be taken captive, and which way would be 
the best he left for future decision. 

The first place at which he called on his 
arrival in London was at the office of Mr. 
Flint. That eminent solicitor had for his 
private office the front room on the first 
floor — a noble apartment looking into the 
square ; but with every thing it contained — 
though the furniture was handsome — in 
slovenly confusion. There were some large 
iron safes at the back of the room, and into 
these Mr. Flint was accustomed to throw 
whatever papers and securities he received ; 
and, as he never took the trouble to arrange 
them, they were none of them forthcoming 
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when required — ^a result which in no degree 
troubled Mr. Flint, as it only led to nume- 
rous consultations and letters on matters 
which the production of the missing docu- 
ments would at once have settled. There 
were plenty of library chairs for his visiters ; 
but the only seat of which Mr. Flint ever 
made use was a very high stool, on which he 
perched himself, nursing and dangling his 
legs by turns. When business was fairly en- 
gaged in, he would take up his desk penknife, 
and plunge it into the legs of this stool with 
desperate vigour, as if he must have some 
tangible object on which to wreak his active 
malignity. 

He found great satisfaction in puzzling the 
persons who came to him, and in tr}dng their 
tempers by awkward questions, and especially 
by such interrogations as — Why ? Why not? 
How do you know? &c. When he was tired 
of any business he would very plainly show 
it by yawning in his client's face, and by ad- 
dressing to him some impertinent question. 
If he were a country gentleman who came 
to enquire whether there were no means of 
preventing the foreclosure of a mortgage 
which he had been persuaded to give Flint 
for his bill of costs, he would, after a length- 
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ened gape, ask, What sort of runs have you 
had with the hounds lately ? or, How do the 
young birds look? If his visiter were a mer- 
chant, whom Flint had persuaded to file a bill 
instead of taking a handsome dividend, and 
who now anxiously enquired when he was 
likely to get out of Chancery, Flint would 
reply. How do you like the alteration in 
'Change hours ? Once there came to him a 
client — he had been a very wealthy man be- 
fore he knew Flint, and had often invited him 
to his suburban residence, and had feasted 
him with pines and melons of his own grow- 
ing at dessert ; this client came in the greatest 
distress to inform him that there was an 
execution in his house, and to beg him to 
raise some money to pay it off. Flint heard 
him, stuck his penknife in the thigh of his 
stool, gave a prodigious yawn, and replied 
to his importunity with, How are your pines 
getting on ? and in this pleasant manner did 
Mr. Flint commonly treat his clients when 
there was nothing more to be got from them. 

Mr. Laneton had a long conversation with 
him, and learned with great satisfaction that 
the case would come on for a final hearing 
" next term." 

" But meanwhile," said Flinty '^you must 
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have nothing to do with Rock. He's 
squeezed pretty dry. You must be very 
indignant with him if he attempts any sort 
of communication with you. He's contrived 
somehow to play his cards very badly, and 
we've every reason to be indignant that 
another solicitor takes his place, after all our 
arrangements were made to wind up the 
cause in an amicable spirit. Parkinson is a 
high fellow; he'll fight us as stoutly as he 
can. But I don't see what he can do — do 
you?" 

As he put this question, he looked sharply 
at his client, while his sinister eye twinkled 
vigorously — an expression which not even 
Mr. Laneton^ though he liked sharp people, 
could bring himself to admire. 

*' I am so far from thinking we have any 
thing to fear," said Mr. Laneton, *' that I am 
very glad to hear that judgment will be pro- 
nounced so soon." 

"Humph!" exclaimed Flint drily. "I 
should like to know what Parkinson went 
over to Germany for, though," and he 
stabbed his stool with his knife to give 
emphasis to his remark. 

"To Germany!" cried Mr. Laneton, un- 
able altogether to conceal the apprehension 
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those words occasioned. « Is it certain he 
has gone there ? " 

" Nothing more certain I He can't have 
got any evidence to invalidate the identity 
of our John Baptist Ashley, I should think." 

Mr. Laneton winced, but he put as good 
a face on the matter as he could. 

"Why, after the decisions which have 
been pronounced, I should suppose they 
would hardly attempt to open that question 
again. I thought it was quite abandoned 
by the other side." 

" Yes, Rock abandoned it," said Flint 
coolly. " But Parkinson doesn't seem at 
all inclined to follow in Rock's steps. I 
suppose you can't conjecture what game he 
means to play ? " 

Mr. Laneton protested he had not the 
slightest idea. 

" I wonder," continued Flint, " what 
made Sir Stephen so positive that young 
Ashley died in Germany. It was at Baden 
that he stopped some days. Did you ever 
hear that before ? " 

The wicked eye of the lawyer now twinkled 
with such detestable activity, that Mr. Lane- 
ton began to lose all patience with it. 

" I may have heard the name of the place 
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before," he said petulantly; "I suppose I 
have, as it was there you went, I believe ; 
but what of that? The appearance of 
Baptist Ashley after Sir Stephen's death 
sufficiently proves that he must have been 
mistaken." 

" That's what we say," Flint replied. 
" But we don't know what sort of a case 
they may get up. There are fellows to be 
hired who will swear any thing. Did you 
never hear of such wretches ? " 

" I don't see," said Mr. Laneton impa- 
tiently, " that these conjectures — ^as they are 
mere conjectures — are likely to lead to any 
thing," and he rose to depart. 

" Stay a moment ! " exclaimed Flint, 
" This is a cause of such magnitude, that I 
begin to feel quite nervous about it." — [The 
villain all the while was as cool as a cucum- 
ber.] " Is there any person you would like 
to consult with me? There's Stone— you 
have confidence in Stone — suppose he runs 
through the papers with me as your friend, 
and gives me the benefit of his advice. I 
don't see any flaw in our case, but he may; 
and, if so, we must endeavour to stop it as 
well as we can." 

Mr. Laneton eagerly assented to this pro- 
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posal, and said he would go up to Thieves' 
Inn at once, as he should be in time to catch 
Stone there. 

"Oh, there's no particular hunyl"> said 
Flint. " Don't let what I've said give you 
any uneasiness. But I should like to know 
what Parkinson went to Baden for." And, 
having fixed this barb in his client's breast, 
he jumped from his stool, shook Mr. Lane*- 
ton's hand, and wished him good-morning. 

Mr. Laneton did feel very uneasy, though 
he tried to persuade himself that Flint was 
endeavouring to frighten him. They had 
never been perfectly reconciled since their 
quarrel; and he knew he was of such a mali*- 
dous disposition as to feel positive pleasure 
in exciting needless suspense and alarm. He 
was not far wrong. Flint watched him out 
of the door, and peeped at him through the 
window with that grim kind of delight which 
Dante pictures fiends as feeling in the inflic^ 
tion of torture on sinful souls given over to 
them for punishment. 

Stone was a much more pleasant man to 
deal with. When Mr. Lanetoki had ex- 
plained to him his business, he thrust his 
glasses firom the bridge of his nose high up 
lus forehead, gave his eyes and his fiice the 
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usual scouring with his hands, and came with 
the operation clear and fresh to the subject. 

" Really," said Stone, when he understood 
what was to be done in the Ashley cause, 
" really I think I must congratulate you, my 
dear friend — congratulate you with all my 
heart ; you will now have the whole question 
decided, and soon be put in possession, I hope 
. — in real positive possession. A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush; especially 
such a bush as Chancery, eh ! — such a bush 
as Chancery [" 

" And it doesn't strike you that there can 
be any doubt as to the result?" asked Mr. 
Laneton. 

"No, on my word it does not — on my 
word it does not. Flint, you know, is very 
close ; he doesn't like to be too confident, or 
say too much. A close tongue keeps a wise 
head. From what I have seen of the case, 
he's made every thing safe as far as he's gone 
on. Safe bind, safe find — eh? A good maxim 
for business. Safe bind, safe find. I shall 
be very happy to meet him, I'm sure. I've 
a great respect for Flint. We'll push forward 
now ; not let grass grow under our feet again. 
No, no I that's over ; we'll not let grass grow 
under our feet again." 
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"In my opinion," said Mr. Laneton; 
" there's been too much delay abeady." 

"Well, well! You mustn't judge Flint 
too harshly — ^not too harshly. Sometimes, 
you know, the more haste the worse speed ! 
It is a diflSicult case, there can be no doubt 
of that — a very difficult case; and a careful 
driver, my dear friend, must suit his pace to 
his road — his pace to his road. But, as we're 
now near the end of our stage, we'll whip up 
a bit, and come in with a flourish — with a 
flourish — quite reminds you of the old times 
of posting, eh ? — coming in with a flourish ! " 

" I should be glad," observed Mr. Laneton, 
" to have the case wound up this spring, if 
possible. You are aware, Stone, I'm endea- 
vouring to settle up my business affairs as 
well as I can; and now I'm here, I may as 
well speak to you on two or three other 
matters." 

Mr. Laneton, as he said this, pulled out his 
pocket-ledger — that dear companion of his 
happiest hours — ^that faithful depository of 
all his secrets — ^that sharer of his joys — that 
single book which was to him more than a 
library to the learned, and over whose pages 
he was never weary of pondering ; and, re- 
ferring to the index for particular debtors 
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and their accounts, he gave over to the ten- 
der mercies of the delighted Mr. Stone, the 
names of several persons against whom he 
was to proceed with — ^as placards say, " the 
utmost severity of the law." The worthy 
ancient of Thieves' Inn had a great respect 
for that vellum-bound volume. He had the 
same kind of affection for it that a clever dog 
has for a gun; he knew there was always 
sport going forward, and game to be brought 
down, when that book was produced. There 
was one name in it over which Mr. Laneton 
lingered for some time. "It is not to be 
supposed," murmured he, as he cast up the 
items of the account, " that I am to lose all 
this money without an effort. He has got 
friends; they must do something for him; 
whatever I get will be something saved from 
the wreck. But I haven't quite done with 
him yet; he may wait a little." And then 
he made a particular tick, signifying a re- 
prieve, against the name of Freeborn. 

Having thus " washed his hands" of sundry 
debtors, and seen the good ancient despatch 
a note appointing the time for his interview 
with Mr. Flint, he took his way to the House 
of Commons, and found am official waiting 
there to confer with him on his patent of peer- 
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age. The style was fixed already. Like 
other traders elevated. to nobility, he had 
chosen a good sounding title, and was in- 
formed he could be gazetted at any time 
convenient to himself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tnith and reality hare all the adrantages of appearanee, and many 
more. If the show of any thing be good for any thing, I am sore Bin- 
eerily is better. It is hard to personate an act or part long ; for where 
troth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavonring to retam, 
and will peep oat and betray herself one time or other. — Spectator. 

Among Mr. Laneton's letters the next 
morning was one which speedUy engrossed 
all his attention. It was from one of his 
agents settled at Bassorah, on the Tigris, in 
Persia. It began by giving Mr. Laneton 
precise information on commercial matters 
in that part of the world, and then proceed- 
ed to a subject which the writer conjectured 
might have for him some personal interest* 
As the letter was expressed in clear and con- 
cise terms, that portion of it is extracted here 
which it is of importance the reader should 
know. 

" Some months ago,"* said the letter, which 
bore date in December, ^^ a Frankish travel^ 
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ler, of distinguished appearance, presented 
to me a letter of credit from Coutts's Bank, 
for a considerable sum. In this letter he 
was designated as Cavendish; but whether 
that was his real name, or assumed for tra- 
velling purposes, I had no means of learning. 
As the amount was larger than on the mo- 
ment I could readily command, and finding 
by enquiry that he proposed to visit Shiraz, 
I proffered him one of your bills, drawn on 
a leading merchant in that city. He smiled 
on hearing your name, and, learning that I 
was your correspondent, he told me he had 
recently left you in perfect health. He dined 
with me that day, and informed me that he 
intended to pass some time in exploring 
Persepolis, and the desert round it, as he 
thought it possible that, in the vast range of 
sand to the East, some important discoveries 
might be made. His conversation inspired 
me with profound respect for him, and I 
ventured to warn him of the danger to which 
he would be exposed, should he prosecute 
his discoveries without an escort suflSiciently 
powerful to protect him. He smiled at my 
caution, and replied in the tone of one care- 
less of existence, that life was not so dear to 
him as to be worth much trouble to preserve 
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it. At parting that day, he commissioned 
me to procure him a number of articles 
which he should require on his journey. I 
fulfilled his instructions; and, as I had a pair 
of English pistols of beautiful workmanship, 
begged his acceptance of them, hoping that 
he might have no occasion to use them except 
in sport. He sent me in return a ring, with 
a brilliant of great value, which I shall 
always retain in remembrance of his gene- 
rosity. 

'' I heard nothing of him until a few days 
back, when a savage-looking fellow, accosting 
me in the street, asked me if I would pur- 
chase two pistols, and, to my amazement, 
produced the very pair which I had presented 
to Cavendish. Concealing my alarm, I told 
him to follow me to my house, and when I 
had him safely in a room, I left it imder pre- 
tence of getting money to make the purchase, 
taking care to fasten the door behind me. I 
instantly summoned assistance, and delivered 
him into the hands of justice. He asserted 
that the pistols were given him by a traveller 
for his faithful service; but, as he was re- 
cognised by a Persian merchant as one of a 
notorious gang of plunderers, he was sen- 
tenced to immediate execution. Seeing ho. 
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was detected, he made a full confession of 
his guilt. He acknowledged that he was 
one of a band which had attacked a Prankish 
traveller in the hills, some leagues beyond 
Shiraz, and that he took the pistols from his 
dead body with his own hand. A copy of 
his confession was forwarded to Shiraz, that 
it might be used against others of the gang, 
should any of them be taken. 

"You must use your own discretion as to 
communicating these tidings to the friends 
of the murdered traveller. I am satisfied 
from his bearing that he must have been a 
person of distinction, and should you feel any 
doubt as to his identity, enquiry at Coutts's 
would, I suppose, clear it up. 

" He seems to have fallen a victim either 
to reckless courage, or to misplaced confi* 
dence in the honesty of the country, as he 
travelled with no other escort than an old 
Sheikh, the chief of one of the tribes of the 
desert, and a few slaves and servants," 

The great lessons of Providence are lost 
on men absorbed in the commerce of the 
world : Death, the most solemn of all, instead 
of inspiring salutary terror and warning, only 
calls the spirit of mercenary calculation into 
more active play. It reckons up what is lost 
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and what is gained when the grave closes on 
relative, friend, or acquaintance, as if life 
were but an unit in arithmetic, to be added 
to, or subtracted from, a sum of wealth. It 
would scarcely be correct to say that Mr. Lane- 
ton exulted in the death of Cavendish, but 
undoubtedly he read ' the letter announcing 
it with any rather than painful feelings. The 
mocking spirit of Cavendish had always per- 
plexed and baffled him. To obtain a sure 
lien on his princely estates had long been 
a favourite object with him ; and his desire 
had only grown with delay and disappoint- 
ment. Even in trade, there is a kind of 
spirit which leads dealers to value what is 
rare and unique above its actual worth ; 
the jeweller, warmed by his admiration of an 
unrivalled gem, knows not when to stop in 
his bidding for it ; and a production of the 
Caxton press raises Mr. Thorpe or Mr. 
Bohn from a bookseller to an enthusiast. 
When Mr. Laneton thought of the Cavendish 
property, it was with a sentiment of a simi- 
lar kind. While that was free, he felt 
humbled by a sense of inferiority ; and the 
more the wealth of Cavendish was talked 
of, the more ardently did Mr. Laneton 
covet the prize, which, still in the wheel^ 
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seemed to tempt him to secure Its posses- 
sion. 

Now, at length, his course seemed clear. 
Florian, with Cavendish's fortune, was every 
way a more desirable alliance for his daugh- 
ter than Cavendish himself. But if he waited 
till the fiict of Cavendish's death exploded, 
might he not by the delay lose the great 
object of his hopes ? What a multitude of 
subtle snares would then be spread for the 
unpractised youth — ^what artful counsellors 
would worm themselves into his confi- 
dence! This secret intelligence gave him 
the start of all others, and it would be his 
own fault if he did not turn it to good 
account. 

Full of these thoughts, he considered how 
he could most surely ascertain the position 
in which Florian would be placed by the 
death of Cavendish. He knew no one in 
his confidence ; for Cavendish, while he trust- 
ed agents almost implicitly to manage the de- 
tails of his princely property — sufiered no 
one to pry into his designs. One way only 
could the astute man of business think o£ 
He had some slight acquaintance with the 
principal of the firm which transacted Caven* 
dish's legal business, and to him — a very 
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eminent man in his line — ^Mr. Laneton re- 
solved to apply. 

His excuse for visiting this gentleman was 
— ^that he had received from one of his cor- 
respondents in Persia, alarming accounts of 
outrages committed by hordes of robbers on 
travellers in that country, which rendered 
him anxious for the safety of their mutual 
friend. He had himself heard nothing from 
Cavendish ; had his auditor received any 
advices, which might dispel the fears of 
himself and of the other friends of the absent 
traveller ? All this was so plausibly deliver- 
ed, that the solicitor had no inkling of Mr. 
Laneton's real design. He felt fearful that 
the apprehensions expressed for his client's 
safety might be well founded ; and when 
Mr. Laneton went on to say that he supposed 
— as the journey was in these days com- 
monly supposed to be perfectly safe — no 
provision had been made for any casualty 
that might occur, the unsuspicious solicitor 
interrupted him to say^ that Cavendish, with 
the singularity which was prominent in his 
character, had left a paper or will, which 
was to be opened two years after the date of 
his departure, if nothing was heard of him 
in the interim. 
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This document the solicitor produced to 
verify his words. It had been sealed by 
Cavendish himself, and bore the impression 
of his arms on the envelope which contained 
the precious document. Mr. Laneton, though 
inexpressibly desirous of learning its con- 
tents, was too practised in the world's ways 
to suffer the least trace of his anxiety to be 
visible. On the contrary, he turned the 
conversation into a more general channel — 
spoke of his continental tour, of the pleasure 
he had felt during his short residence in 
Italy, and of the benefit his daughter was ex- 
periencing fi'om a more lengthened sojourn 
there. 

Thrown off his guard, the solicitor, who 
was too high in his profession to be up to 
all the tricky manoeuvres of "sharp prac- 
tice," asked if there were any truth in the 
rumour that Una was about to be married 
to Mr. Tremore ? Mr. Laneton replied that 
he had no knowledge of Una's sentiments, 
and that he should wish her entirely to con- 
sult her own affections. He certainly was 
becoming anxious for the settlement of his 
daughter, and he knew that Cavendish, be- 
fore his departure, very strongly recom- 
mended it. 
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** That," returned his auditor, " I can well 
believe ; and should this marriage take place, 
and any misfortune, such as your report 
points to, unhappily befall Cavendish, the 
position of your daughter will be one of the 
most enviable in the kingdom." 

Mr. Laneton held his breath while these 
words were spoken. They confirmed the 
conjectures he had formed, but he would 
willingly have heard more. The lawyer, 
however, seemed immediately to repent his 
indiscretion; nor, though Mr, Laneton's 
anxiety on his daughter's account naturally 
excused his desire for further information, 
could he gain any further hint to satisfy his 
eager curiosity. 

As he walked through the lower ojffices, 
rapidly revolving in his mind by what means 
he could make " assurance doubly sure," he 
encountered the confidential clerk of the 
firm — a sleek, sly, able man, whom he had 
occasionally met at Flint's on business. Mr. 
Laneton had often prospered by that crooked 
course, which consists in tampering with 
subordinates, and so well did he understand 
human frailty, and the efiect of a judicious 
present, that he had always shrunk from 
entrusting any agent with the active manage- 
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ment of any of 'his multifarious concerns. 
It instantly occurred to him that this clerk 
-—Bellamy by name — ^might give him the 
information he was so desirous of obtaining, 
and he accordingly, in a significant " aside," 
stated his desire to have a few minutes' pri- 
vate conversation with him. The man, too 
happy to oblige Mr. Laneton, waited on him 
that evening. He was a knave, and on this 
occasion played his cards so skilfully as to 
extricate himself from the very perilous 
position in which he was placed by having 
made free with some funds entrusted to 
him by his employers. Very probably he 
was transported at last ; but with his adven- 
tures, excepting this particular one, we have 
nothing to do. 

It was Mr. Laneton's policy to finesse 
with honest men, and to deal plainly with 
rogues. To Bellamy he was as candid as 
one man could be to another. Having satis- 
fied himself that this clerk was a party to 
the preparation of the will or paper of in- 
structions left by Cavendish, he said he had 
particular reasons for wishing to know its 
leading contents. Bellamy made number- 
less scruples; for these Mr. Laneton was 
prepared, but he at once perceived, from 
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these scruples being put forward, that the 
man was purchasable, and thenceforth it 
became only a contest between these sharp 
traffickers — ^the one to buy as cheaply, and 
the other to sell as dearly, as he could. The 
terms were at last arranged; Bellamy insisted 
on money down, and Mr. Laneton drew a 
cheque for a very handsome sum, to be de- 
livered over as soon as he was put in posses- 
sion of the information he desired. 

On this, the clerk gave a very circumstan- 
tial account of the will, which he stated was 
contained in the sealed packet. He enume- 
rated the different estates, and the various 
kinds of property, of which Cavendish was 
the proprietor — an enumeration which made 
Mr. Laneton's eyes sparkle with pleasure — 
and said he had left the whole of his real, 
and the bulk of his personal estate, to Florian 
Tremore. The man added such other particu- 
lars of individual bequests and special provi- 
sions — all expressed in pure legal phraseology 
— ^as left no doubt on Mr. Laneton's mind, 
that he was duly informed of the substantial 
purport of that disposition of Cavendish's 
property which is emphatically styled a per- 
son's Will. Furthermore, the rascal said, 
that for the more complete satisfaction of 
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Mr. Laneton, he Vould bring him the origi- 
nal draft of the document ; and this promise 
he redeemed in a couple of days, receiving a 
further douceur, in testimony of Mr. Lane- 
ton's complete satisfaction. 

In reality, as the reader may have inferred, 
this fellow was as ignorant of the true con- 
tents of that sealed packet as Mr. Laneton 
himself. But having a ready wit, sharpened 
by urgent necessity for money, and knowing 
that he trod perfectly safe ground, he had 
made up the plausible story related above, 
being assisted in its concoction by his know- 
ledge of Cavendish's general affairs, and 
shrewdly guessing at the nature of the infor- 
mation his tempter required, and at the dis- 
position which it was probable to suppose 
would be made by Florian appearing in the 
world as Cavendish's representative. To 
anticipate a little the disclosure which would 
have to be made at a later time, we may 
state, that beneath those close seals exposed 
to the capitalist's curious gaze, there was a 
bequest to his daughter of the whole property 
of the traveller, with some trifling excep- 
tions, to be settled absolutely on herself upon 
her wedding-day. Mr. Laneton had said 
truly enough that Cavendish really desired 
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her marriage, because it teas only by mar- 
riage, he urged, that the holiest instincta and 
the highest and the purest aspirations of a 
woman's nature were developed. 

Caught in his own snare, Mr. Laneton no 
longer hesitated as to the course he should 
pursue. He wrote both to Florian and Una. 
Though he was quite unversed in any art of 
composition, yet it would have puzzled the 
most skilfiil rhetorician to have produced 
two epistles more persuasive, more affection- 
ate, more earnest, or better adapted to fulfil 
their aim. 

To Florian he said, that, reflecting on what 
he had observed in their Italian tour, it struck 
him as possible — he was afraid to express 
himself more strongly, lest his disappoint- 
ment might be the greater — that Una had 
made some impression on his heart. His 
tender love for his daughter, the image of 
her mother — the child in whom all his wishes, 
desires, hopes, objects in life centred — ^his 
affectionate regard for the dear young friend 
he addressed — ^made him discard all those 
sentiments of reserve which, perhaps, ought 
to have deterred him from writing that com- 
munication. But Una would be of age in 
little more than a year ; it was desirable on 
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many accounts that she should be settled be- 
fore, — ^by her fortune coming into her own 
possession — so very considerable a fortune, 
too — she would be exposed to the artifices and 
temptations of those designing and wicked 
people, who were always on the watch, even 
in the best society, to fasten themselves upon 
unsuspecting innocence. Could not Florian 
imderstand the cruel anxiety of a father on 
such a subject, especially the father of a girl 
so spotless in heart and mind, so pure in her 
childlike simplicity, as Una — could he not 
understand that his breast might be agitated 
by fears and alarms, too vague to assume 
any definite shape, or to be expressed in 
words ? 

Then he spoke of the man whom he desired 
to see united to Una, but whom hitherto he 
had vainly endeavoured to find, and drew 
such a portrait of Florian as he thought 
Florian would be pleased to see. " In short," 
he wrote, " I will no longer afiect disguise. 
You possess every quality which in my judg- 
ment could render Una happy, and every 
quality which I could desire in a son. Your 
position, or your fortune rather, is compara- 
tively indifierent to me. My life, as you 
know, has been spent in successful industry ; 
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few men have followed fortune more ardently, 
or have better reason to be satisfied with the 
result of their chase. But I can acknowledge 
still, that wealth is not happiness. Una is a 
pecuHargirl, and, in endeavouring to find her 
a partner for life, I should deem myself guilty 
of an act of the most cruel sacrifice if I did 
not in the first instance look to moral quali- 
ties — to gifts of the heart and intellect — 
rather than to mere adventitious advantages. 
You may imagine how deeply my feelings 
are interested in this event, M^hen all my 
habits and principles as a man of business are 
lost in my affections as a father. 

" In any case, the fortune of Una would be 
settled on herself and her children. Should 
you respond favourably to this letter, I should 
ask no more. You would be at liberty to 
make what arrangements you pleased, or to 
wait until a more convenient opportunity. 
I desire to see you united to Una, because I 
respect and admire you for yourself^ and I 
should say the same were you about to com- 
mence the world dependent on your own 
exertions alone." 

He concluded this elaborate epistle — which 
was quite a model of hypocritical profession — 
by alluding to the peerage which waited his 
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acceptance, and which he desired to have 
settled on his daughter and her issue, as an 
additional, though minor reason, for desiring 
her early union. 

To Una he wrote more briefly, but dwell- 
ing on the same topics, and stating, with 
great apparent candour, his faults — his de- 
votion to business, and eager pursuit of 
wealth — as reasons why it was desirable she 
should have a home of her own more con- 
genial to her tastes. "The consummate 
hypocrite," says Mr. Macaulay, " is not he 
who conceals vice behind the semblance of 
virtue, but he who makes the vice which he 
has no objection to show, a stalking-horse to 
cover darker and more profitable vice which 
it is for his interest to hide." Of this most 
refined species of hypocrisy did Mr. Laneton 
make ample use in his epistle to his daugh- 
ter, urging her marriage, on the ground of 
his own hardness of character — ^but care- 
fully concealing that baser hardness which 
prompted his exhortation. He wished to 
see her united to some one, he said, worthy 
of her afiection, for the sake of her own hap- 
piness. She required love of a tenderer kind 
— he would not say than he could feel for 
her — but than he could outwardly manifest 
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for her in daily intercourse. Difierent periods 
of life required different ties and relations. 
His care had, perhaps, been too exclusively 
devoted to her worldly interests ; but that was 
Us part, and he had felt pleasure in toiling 
for her good in his own way. He had 
secured for her the solid advantages of posi* 
tion and fortune, which he hoped she was 
too wise to disregard. But his task, as her 
guardian, was nearly at an end; her happi- 
ness must be secured by gentler, fonder care. 
Of all men he had ever seen, he believed 
Florian the best calculated to make her 
entirely happy. He was passionately attached 
to her, of that he was well assured ; and 
should he avow his attachment, as probably 
he would, it was her father*s most earnest 
desire that she should frankly accept his pro- 
posals. This was all the requital he expected 
for his anxious care of her. She knew how 
constant he had been to her mother's memory 
— how he had plimged into the cares of busi- 
ness to deaden his affliction for that irre- 
parable loss; and he felt he was now ful- 
filling what would have been that mother's 
fondest wish, in requiring her to contract an 
union which held forth such rational and 
well-grounded promise of happiness. 
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When these letters were finished — ^he had 
completed them entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion—he was about to rise from his desk ; but 
a pleasant thought struck him, which curled 
the comers of his mouth with that sarcastic 
smUe in which he was wont to indulge when 
some clever fancy crossed his brain. He 
took up his pen again, and, with the curt 
expression of his business style, wrote — 

" My Dear Priscilla, — ^I have every 
reason to believe that Una and Mr. Tremore 
are much attached to each other. The 
match would be in every respect a proper 
one ; it would have my hearty sanction, and, 
indeed, I should like to see it concluded at 
once. In the event of its taking place 
promptly, I should, considering your attach- 
ment to Una, recommend that a handsome 
annuity be settled on you out of her for- 
tune, which it can weU spare, as I have 
so carefuUy nursed it during her minority. 
But you will understand — as I never like to 
raise false expectations — ^that my recommen- 
dation may pass for nothing should Una's 
marriage not take place before she is of age, 
when she will, of course, come into full pos- 
session of her whole property. 
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" I write to both the young people by this 
post" 

" The old cat, in spite of her cant, is fonder 
of money than of grace even," said Mr. Lane- 
ton as he folded this letter; " and will rise to 
this bait, or I'm much mistaken. She may as 
well have a deceit annuity as not ; for if she 
stays with me after Una's marriage she shall 
support an equipage of her own. Whatever 
settlement I may contrive, I'm afraid Una 
will stiU have a larger income than she ought 
to be trusted with. I must see Stone, how- 
ever; perhaps he may strike out a plan for 
funding part of her yearly revenue, so that 
the principal may continue accumulating." 

Strange it is, how eager men of Mr. Lane- 
ton's turn are to take the keys of their 
coffers into their coffins with them, and to 
preserve their hoards for the benefit of un- 
born spendthrifts. The law deals hardly 
with them in refusing all favour to their 
darling projects; for truly, as a master of 
the law has said, " perpetuities seem to have 
been bom under an unfortunate star ; for, as 
soon as they have been brought in question, 
judgment has always been given against 
them, and none at any time for them." 
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CHAPTER rX, 

From its prison loosed, the soul 

Through all space may freely fly; 
See the earth beneath it roll. 

Fierce all secrets with its eye: 
And may bring its yisions back 

From a sea-disseyer'd land. 
As the wire's electric track 

Answers to the master's hand. 

Upon a Btrip of beautiful verdure, border- 
ing a wide arid plain in Persia, a party of 
travellers, who had performed a long morn- 
ing journey, halted for needful rest. The 
winding line of vegetation was fertilized by 
a clear stream, which, running through the 
narrow valley, nourished herbage and trees, 
giving to the land on either side the appear- 
ance of a cultivated garden in the wilderness. 
The wide surrounding plain was bounded 
on three sides by mountains, but at so great 
a distance that the clearest vision could with 
difficulty make out their cloud>like outline. 
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To the east an ocean of desert extended, 
stretching to the horizon, without a single 
object to diversify its bare and barren sur- 
face. This boundless and sandy expanse, 
which the eye ached to gaze on, served to 
give bolder prominence to the most striking 
feature of the scene. To the south there 
rose from a lofty eminence a colossal group 
of majestic ruins, with terraces and porticoes, 
and columns and walls, traced in clear relief 
against the blue sky and far-off hills which 
backed them — a mighty city of the dead 
looking over a sterile and lifeless landscape. 

A tent was set up where a few trees cast 
the thickest shade, and hither, reposing in a 
litter, was borne a man of noble aspect, but 
of worn and emaciated frame. His rich 
Eastern dress accorded well with his natural 
air of command and dark features; but 
though he spoke the Persian tongue, his 
western accent marked him for one of those 
Frankish travellers whose adventurous dis- 
position leads them through every zone in 
quest of danger and difSiculty. 

The litter was followed by a man of ex- 
treme old age, who yet exhibited no sign of 
its decrepitude. His beard, white as a 
snowy fleece, descended to his girdle; the 
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few white hwrs which fell from beneath his 
fez, hid nothing of his high forehead, or of 
the furrows which time had traded there; 
but his eyes — deep-set — sparkled with viva- 
city, and judging by their ardent expres- 
sion, and the alertness of his movements, he 
was still in full possesEdon of all faculties, 
both of mind and body. He was the guide 
of the party. Approaching the litter, he 
respectfully attended to the sick man's wants, 
removed some bandages beneath his dress, 
and applied a cooling remedy to his wounds. 

" Thanks to your care, Jala," said the 
Frank; " I may still hope to escape your 
dark angel's power, though the shadow of 
his wing was long upon me. My wounds 
are easier; in a few days I shall be able to 
sit my horse, and then I shall gain strength 
fast. 1 shall not forget that it is to your 
fidelity I owe my life, however lightly I 
prize it." 

The old s]T.eikh had seated himself on a 
carpet beside, the litter. 

" I am my lord's servant," he said gravely, 
*' and my services are at his command. He 
should be careful, after the dangers he has 



I am content, Jala, so that you do not 
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ask me to be quiet Believe me, old man, I 
suffered more from that enforced repose 
than from the anguish of my wounds. We 
shall remain here for to-day — ^perhaps several 
days; let the beasts be unloaded and the 
tents set up." 

"My lord must be obeyed," said the 
sheikh; "but it is needless labour. We 
shall remove hence before the shadow of 
that myrtle lengthens to the stream." 

" What!" exclaimed the Frank, " are there 
other robbers to be feared, Jala, that you 
wish to remove so soon?" 

" At my age," answered the Moslem, 
"men have outlived fear — ^though their 
warnings may pass for it. When I cau- 
tioned my lord in the hills, he laughed at 
my foresight. It is enough. When the 
ear is stopped, of what use is counsel? We 
shall meet with no more plunderers." 

"Why, then," asked the traveller, "do 
you say that we must depart from this plea- 
sant spot so soon?" 

The old chief rose, and pressed his foot 
upon the ground. Removing it he asked — 

"What do you see?" 

" Your footprint on the grass. Is there 
any thing surprising in that?" 
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" And what now? " persisted tbe old man. 

" The grass has sprung up agwn, leavmg 
no trace where you trod." 

The sheikh returned to his seat and his 
pipe, saying — 

" You behold the sign yourself ; we shall 
not rest here to-night." 

" You are mistaken this time, Jala. , Do 
you see that heap of stone, far oS in the waste 
of sand?" 

" I see it well;" answered Jala. " It is a 
tomb. One of the sons of the great Jamsheed 
may rest there.*' 

"That tomb I mean to explore, Jala. 
The sand has gathered round it. We must 
dig to its foundations before we can enter 
it." 

" For what end," asked the sheikh, " would 
you violate more tombs? Saw you not 
enough in Tuklite-Jamsheed to satisfy you? 
Were there silver or gold concealed in these 
sepulchres, do you suppose it would have re- 
mained undisturbed till now? What has 
been tin- result of all your labours but stones 
inscribed with characters no man can read, 
and dust which is all that remains of the 
mighty dead?" 

The Frank smiled, as he answered — 
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" You judge me, Jak, by the sordid stan- 
dard of a degenerate land. The Franks who 
travel land and sea, to survey Chil Mimar, 
come in search of something more precious 
than treasure— of knowledge." 

" It is well," returned the old chief. " You 
have fulfilled your part. Your searches are 
ended. If that tomb ia ever opened, it must 
be by another than you. We move before 
sunset." 

" We will let the night decide, Jala. Can 
you not look back as well as forward? Have 
you no art to discover the past as well as to 
foretell the fixture?" 

" I foretell nothing," said the old chief, " I 
do but read as in a book the characters which 
I see around me. They may be obscure, or 
I may mistake them. They satisfy me, but 
they may not satisfy another." 

" You are celebrated for your skill in divi- 
nation, Jala. Can you tell me nothing of 
myself?" 

" Nothing but what I read. Look!" 

The old man rose, and went to the bed of 
the stream, where the running water had 
left a patch of dry sand. He grasped a hand- 
fed and threw it against the sun ; as it fell, 
he cried — 
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" What do you see? Your eyes should 
be quicker than mine." 

" I see the sand fall, which you threw up." 

"What else?" 

" Only that the portion which first fell was 
of a redder cast than the rest. The last 
grains which reached the earth seemed per- 
fectly white." 

" The sand represented your Hfe; the first 
portion which fell, your youth; and the red 
colour, a stain of blood." 

The Frank fixed on the old sheikh his ar- 
dent gaze, as though he would have torn 
from his heart the deception which he sus- 
pected might lurk there. But the old man's 
impassive features baffled his scrutiny. He 
had returned to his carpet, and calmly watched 
the attendants as they unloaded the beasts, 
and turned them to crop the sweet fresh 



" Can you give me no further proof of your 
skill, Jala? You know we Franks are an 
unbtilieving race." 

" That I know. But I thought my lord 
was of a graver mind, or I should have been 
silent. The Franks have a prophet of their 
owTi, and believe him rather than the prophet 
of the true fwth. It is not wonderful. Bat 
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I marvel that they refuse belief to M'hat is 
contained in their own writings. I have 
heard that they are full of signs and dreams 
— ^portents and miracles. Why do the Franks 
laugh when we speak of these things?" 

" Because, old man, they have no place in 
our world, and we believe only in the evi- 
dence of sense." 

" Your unbelief has banished them," said 
the Moslem. " Have faith, and they will re- 
turn to you. Faith opens the eye to behold 
the works of God, and uncloses the ear to 
hear his words. I have heard from travellers 
of your nation, that light was breaking amidst 
your darkness, and that there were some who 
could see with the understanding as well as 
with the eyes, even as some do amongst us." 

" Give me, then, some proof of your art, 
Jala ; many months have passed since I left 
my native land. You have seen me suffer ; 
yet, in the midst of peril and pain, I have 
known peace to which I was a stranger in 
the ease and luxury of home. I would pro- 
tract my stay ; but I would fain hear tidings 
of some of those from whom I am separated." 

" It may be done," said the Moslem, " if 
the time be favourable; but a child must be 
the instrument, for the mind of a child is 
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most pure. There is Sifai at play with the 
horses." 

He called him, and the boy came running 
to the tent. 

" I have heard of your method, Jala," said 
the Frank. " My countrymen say there is 
imposture in it ; that it failed in their pre- 
sence." 

" What wonder," returned the sheikh — 
*' are your thoughts or your dreams your 
own ? Do they not come and go as they 
list ? Who can control them ? If this child 
should see no image, or see a wrong one, 
why accuse him of falsehood ? He will speak 
the truth, so far as he sees it. That is 
enough. Is not the air sometimes misty and 
sometimes clear, the mind sometimes dull 
and sometimes active ? Come, the tent is 
set up ; let us enter it." 

The sheikh then called for a deep round 
vessel, and nearly filled it with water. At 
the bottom he laid ashes fi:om the fire to 
darken the element, and then placed it in the 
shade, so that the blackness of the surface 
seemed impenetrable. He marked out a 
square, enclosing the vessel, and lit a fire at 
each of the four comers; when the flame 
had died out, and smoke ascended thickly, 
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ke called to him the boy, and directed him 
to look in the vessel intently until his eyes 
ached. The boy obeyed, and remained until 
his form became rigid, and he stood fixed 
and immoveable as a statue. The sheikh 
then asked — 

" What do you see, Sifai?" 

" I see clouds floating about : now they 
break, and there is no limit to my view." 

"The moment is favourable," said the 
sheikh to the Frank, in a low voice. " You 
can grasp his right hand in your left where 
you recline. That is well; now name the 
persons you wish him to behold, separately, 
and at intervals. Speak not another word ; 
require no further particulars than he gives ; 
nor ask him concerning what he has once 
described, or it will recall his soul from its 

flight." 

The Frank, following the old man's direc- 
tions, held the boy's hand, and called — 

"Francis Darner!" 

The child, speaking slowly, as if one by 
one the objects he described broke on his 
sight, said — 

" The grass is green as that of the stream-' 
watered valley, where camels love to grajze. 
One, two, three, several men are on the 
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ground, and they measure a distance. He 
is neither young nor old, but of a noble pre- 
sence. He is placed opposite a Frank like 
himself. He stands immoveable, with a 
pistol in his hand. His face is pale and calm, 
but sorrowful." 

The boy stopped. The Frank, forgetting 
the old man's caution, in his eagerness to 
know more, would have spoken, but Jala laid 
his hand on his arm to remind him that he 
must preserve silence. When it was certain 
that the child had ceased, he called another 
name — 

" Florian Tremore !" 

" A vast room, beautiful with pictures and 
gold, and rich furniture. A lovely lady, 
unveiled, is near the window, her eyes filled 
with tears. He is at her side, a real Frank, 
with sunny hair and blue eyes, beautiful and 
fair, and glorious to look at, and tall 
and young. He has been weeping, too. 
Now his face brightens with delight. He 
takes her hand, and carries it to his lips. 
He is blest." 

The traveller paused yet longer, to hear if 
more would be added, and then called — 

" Godfrey Bellstarl" 

" The inside of a temple like a mosque, 
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but plainer. The waUfl are white, and hnn jf 
with black and white tablets. A carved 
stone basin, containing water. A man in 
white robes holds an infant. A lady is 
kneeling. He is kneeling at her side. He 
lias dark brown hair, and mild eyes pleasant 
to behold, and joy and tenderness beam in 
bis face." 

The boy ceased, and the Frank called-;— 
"UnaLaneton!" 

Sifai, as the words were pronounced, gave 
a shrill cry, and started as though thrilled 
by an electric shock. 

" It is over," said the sheikh ; " you have 
broken the spell." 

"How!" exclaimed the Frank. "I did 
but call a name." 

" You endeavoured torecall what was past," 
replied Jala. " The child must already have 
seen the person you last named.'' 

" It is possible ! " said the traveller musing- 
ly, "is not this boy able to reveal more?" 

" No ; he may see fresh images, but can- 
not recall those which are past. When do 
we set off for the tomb ? " 

The Frank, without returning an answer, 
placed his hand to his brow, and for some 
moments seemed lost in thought. 
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" I have been absent long enough," he said 
decisively, when he roused himself. " Jala, 
see that we move when the sun begins to 
decline. We will take the route to Shiraz." 

*' The great desert, Meerdoosht, which my 
lord is to explore, stretches, as he may see, 
to the east. Shiraz lies beyond Tuklite- 
Jamsheed to the south." 

" True, Jala, but I depart at once for the 
island in the ocean, where my home lies. If 
we travel through the night we may reach 
Shiraz the third day. This time I will help 
you to fulfil your words. Before the shade 
of that myrtle falls on the water, see that we 
depart." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Love U) the only treasure on the face 
Of thig wide earth that knows no purchaser 
Besides itself ^love has no price bat love. 
It is the costly gem beyond all price. 
Which I must freely give away— or bury 
For ever unenjoy'd — like that proud merchant, 
Whom not the wealth of all the rich Rialto 
Could tempt— a great rebuke to kings I — ^to save 
From the deep ocean waves his matchless pearl, 
Too proud to barter it beneath its worth. 

Schiller. 

Love, and love only, is the loan of love. 

Young. 

Una to Geraldine Bellstab. 

" Home, ApriL 

" I SUPPOSE I ought to thank you, dearest 
Geraldine, for your last letter. It was in- 
deed very welcome to me, as it told me that 
you were well, and happily settled at the 
Rectory. But I am afraid that your affec- 
tion for your poor friend is cooling, or you 
would never have been contented with send- 
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ing me those few hurried lines, after your 
long silence. I cannot understand what 
occupations you can have to engage, as 
you say, every moment of your time. I re- 
collect you once told me (for all your words 
are treasured in my memory.) that we always 
found time for those things which gave us 
pleasure. See now how your practice wrongs 
your precept, if I am to believe your profes- 
sion of undiminished attachment. You can- 
not find time to fill a sheet of paper to me 
once a month, though I have told you with 
truth, that I never experience a feeling so 
nearly allied to what I suppose must be 
pleasure, as in reading your letters. Per- 
haps it is unreasonable to expect that I can 
now hold that place in your afiection which 
I once did. You have a husband to love — 
you expect soon to be a mother — ^new ties 
weaken if they do not break old ones. But 
I have still no one to sympathize with me; 
no one to whom I can open my heart but 
you. Would you were ^jearer to me, dear 
Geraldine; for never did I need your counsel, 
your support, so much as now ! I tremble 
to think on what I have done. I have en- 
gaged myself to Florian Tremore. He will 
have my hand — ^but as for love, I have none 
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to give him. I try to persuade myself into 
z^egard for him, by dwelling on his amiable 
qualities ; but the chilling conviction comes 
back to me, that I view him with indiffer- 
ence. 

" You will wonder how it was, that of my 
own free-will I took a step which now occa- 
sions me such deep distress and self-reproach. 
That I can hardly explain to you. Alas! 
my evil destiny prepared the net, and one 
heedless movement plunged me into it. I 
will relate to you what I observed; but 
I can no more tell you every incident 
which led to this result than I could pre- 
tend to describe every spark in a train of 
fire. 

" You will pity me, I know. Before 
you condemn me, too, hear what I have 
to say. 

" You know the anxiety of my father 
that I should marry before I came of age. 
I suppose he distrusted my prudence, and 
wished that my fortune should be placed 
beyond my control ere I came into posses- 
sion of it. I believe that I alarmed him by 
expressing my desire to have a sum placed at 
my disposal; he could not conceive what 
need I could have of it, as if money had no 
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uses but those which centre in selfish gratis 
fication. I had never ventured to speak 
openly to him before. He resented my 
freedom, and made me quite angry by re- 
flections which I could not listen to in silence. 
Since then he has chianged towards me ; he 
has given me no reason to complain of harsh* 
ness or neglect; he has even consulted my 
wishes more studiously than before. But 
those gleams of fatherly aflfection, which 
before would sometimes break through the 
severity of his manner, have been denied 
me ; he has made me feel more bitterly than 
ever my loneliness in the world. Surely 
he cannot know what tears I shed in se- 
cret — tears which flow equally from my 
father living and my mother dead; so that 
I know not which is my greatest misfor- 
tune. 

*' To mortify and vex me still further, he 
has taken Mrs. Heartsbane — I cannot avoid 
hating her, Geraldine, wicked as it may be — 
into his favour; and has given her more 
authority over our domestic arrangements 
than he ever suffered her to have before. 
When I am consulted, it is only as a matter 
of form; whatever enjoyment I might have 
derived from this tour has been poisoned 
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by the manner in which I have been treated. 
1 have been taken about for show, as though 
I were a puppet, and cast entirely among 
strangers. I have felt more defenceless, 
and less able to avail myself of my only 
privilege— seclusion— than while I remained 
at home. 

*' I have not always suflTered patiently. My 
pride has sometimes inspired me with indig- 
nation; but if grief can atone for sin, my 
tears at night must have washed out the 
oflFences of the day, and I have resolved a 
hundred times to throw myself into my 
father's arms, implore his pardon, and ask 
him to dispose of me as he pleased, but only 
to feel the warm impulse frozen about my 
heart by the cold look with which he met 
the first advances of my contrition. 

"Could I have seen a date to this suffering, 
I might have borne it for the prescribed 
term in patience. But what relief had I to 
expect? A daughter could not leave her 
father's house — as. little could she resist his 
authority. My bondage would only have 
been more galling when I became of age, by 
the increased jealousy with which my father 
would then regard me. 

" Only one path of escape seemed open to 
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me — ^that path into which my father wished 
to urge me. Since we left England, I have 
been constantly thrown into the society of 
Florian, and with him, free from the irritat- 
ing surveillance of Mrs. Heartsbane, and the 
cold vigilance of my father, I have passed 
the only agreeable hours I have known. I 
think he is by nature compassionate and 
good* I saw him once faint at the distress 
of a wretched young creature, who was 
apprehended almost at my feet for theft ; and 
his temper is so sweet, that I have never 
known it ruffled. I could not imagine it 
was by chance that we were so often brought 
together, and I tried to think of him with 
esteem, regard, affection, but our affections 
are not our own — ^like the winds, they wan- 
. der where they list ; and, perhaps, the very 
eflfort I made to force mine, might have 
caused them to assert their independence 
more strongly. For his attentions I felt 
grateful ; but gratitude was the warmest sen- 
timent I could feel for him, and I saw with 
regret that he appeared inclined to attach 
himself more strongly to me. 

" My father quitted us to attend the 
opening of Parliament, and in his absence 
my heart softened towards him ; mj position 
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' was not improved by his departure. I was 

left under the charge of Mrs. Priscilla, and 
so irksome did I feel her assertion of autho- 
rity that I was about to write to my father 
entreating him to recall me, when I received 
a letter from him more affectionate than any 
thing he had ever written or spoken to me 
before. It made me feel that I had never done 
him justice. He had given up his whole 
mind to business to deaden his grief for my 
mother's loss, and had conceived that he was 
securing my happiness while increasing my 
fortune. He told me that of all men whom he 
had ever seen, Florian was the one he should 
choose for me, and he entreated me, in very 
solemn and affecting terms, to listen favour- 
ably to his addresses. 

" I cannot describe to you the tumult of 
feelings which this letter raised in my breast. 
I was glad to find I had a place in my 
father's affections; but pained — oh, how 
deeply pained — ^to learn the sacrifice I must 
make to retain it. At the same moment 
that I saw iJie unhappiness of my lot, I saw 
also that there was no way of escaping it. 
I cannot tell you aU that afterwards occurred. 
To my surprise, Mrs. Heartsbane, who com- 
monly spoke of marriage as a sin, declared 
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that should Florian address me, I must listen 
to him, as the engagement was in England 
spoken of as a settled thing. Is it possible 
that this can be true ? 

*^ When Florian called the next morning, 
I was sorry to observe the alteration which 
the last day or two had made in his ap- 
pearance. He looked pale and ill, and 
was so visibly anxious and depressed that I 
could not avoid an expression of concern. 
I hardly know what followed : he fell into a 
passion of grief, and spoke of death as pre- 
ferable to the torture he had suflfered on my 
account. I cannot describe to you the humi- 
lity of his tones and gestures. He spoke of 
the hopelessness of his attachment, said he 
had never dared to breathe a word of it 
until that hour, and that now he had come 
to bid me an eternal adieu. My mind at 
that moment was sorely agitated. With the 
remembrance of my fathers words, there 
came the thought that I might be more con- 
tented when visionary wishes were extin- 
guished, and my duties in life were irrevo- 
cably fixed ; as victims of passion find peace 
in the cloister, which they never knew while 
at liberty, and as criminals who have long 
eluded pursuit, it is said, heave a sigh of 
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thankfulness when manacles are fixed upon 
their limbs. But in that moment, Geral- 
dine, when the sentence of thraldom, more 
severe than bolts and bars can ever enforce, 
was on my lips, it seemed to me that a ray 
of light darted into my breast, and revealed 
there a secret which till then had been veiled 
in mystery and darkness. With knowledge 
there came despair. I trembled at the 
thought of a life of fruitless desire; and I 
fancied that I might learn to look forward 
with cheerfulness, when to look back with 
regret would be sinful. All this conflict, as 
nearly as I can describe it to you, flashed 
on me in an instant; while Florian clasped 
his brows, and sought to hide the tears which 
fell fast from his eyes. 

" Something, I know not what, must have 
fallen from my lips favourable to his hopes ; 
for he caught my hand and asked me if I 
could indeed consent to unite my fate to his 
for good and for ill, and he repeated some of 
those solemn words which are found in the 
service of our Church. I could not speak, 
but I felt the blood rise to my face until I 
became giddy. He must have interpreted 
my silence and my blushes into assent, for 
he passed at once from dejection to rapture. 
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Ah, Gould he have known what passed within 
me at that moment I Then it w^s my turn 
to weep : he carried my hand to his lips, 
exclaiming that I made him most happy, 
little dreaminp^ that he made me most 
wretched. 

" And now my marriage is spoken of by 
every one as a settled thing. My father has 
written to congratulate me, and overwhelms 
me in his letter with expressions of affection 
for fulfilling his fondest wishes. Even Mrs. 
Priscilla is polite and respectful. The pre- 
parations are to be hurried forward with all 
possible despatch. We shall remain here 
until May, and the ceremony my father pro- 
poses shall take place a few weeks after our 
return to town. 

"But already the thought has become so 
hateful that I doubt whether I shall have 
strength to go through the part I have 
assigned myself. The worst falsehood that 
can stain a woman's nature rests heavily on 
my soul. Do not think this weakness or 
affectation. Dear Geraldine ! I know you 
love me. Could you read my heart you 
would see how faintly I have described to 
you the conflict which rages there. From 
childhood a shade has hung over my life,' 
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and the shade has deepened with my ad- 
vancing years, and is now heaviest of all. 
Write to me at once — spare reproaches — 
and let me know that the unhappy Una has 
still one friend who can pity her distresses 
aQd forgive her errors. 

" U. L." 
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CHAPTER XL 

I saw her upon nearer yiew 

A spirit, yet a woman too. 

Her hou»ehold motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty. 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

WOBDSWOSTH. 

Gerau^ine Bellstar to Una Laneton. 

" Beltringham Rectory, April, 

" My Dearest Una shall not this time have 
reason to complain of my brevity. I have 
looked out the finest of steel pens, and two 
sheets of foreign post paper, and mean to fill 
them as though I had been all my life en- 
gaged in writing the ten commandments on 
my finger nail, for luckily I have a quiet 
hour or two before me. Godfrey, in spite of 
my representations that such doings are un- 
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suited to his clerical character, has gone to 
a cattle fair, and baby is fast asleep in his 
nurse's arms. 

" With the baby I must begin. Such a 
boy — ^the image of his father every one de- 
clares; but I am dissentient. I acknowledge 
the likeness indeed ; but I contend — ^though 
Godfrey, entre nouSj is undeniably handsome 
— ^that he never could have been so pretty a 
boy. He has golden hair, about a thousand 
times finer than the silkworm's spinning, all 
disposed in little curling wavelets over his 
head; eyes as blue — as what? I cannot 
think of any thing so brilliantly blue as those 
little orbs when he opens them after a long 
sleep, and they smile in my face. An artist 
friend was so struck with the shape of his 
head that he has taken a model of it, and 
Godfrey has executed one of his little hands 
in wax ; I mean to get it cast in silver, and 
sent to you, if you will accept it for my sake. 
When he comes to be a man, and we are 
grave matrons, think what sport it will be 
to show him what his hand was at a month 
old — ^that was yesterday; and how we shall 
smile when some bright girl — ^how odd if her 
name should be Una! — kisses the tiny model 
because it is so pretty, and blushes to see 
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that the kiss has been observed. ' I have got 
a perfect treasure in my nurse ; but I thought 
she would have killed me with laughing the 
other day. She put on her spectacles and 
examined her ' little man/ as she calls him, 
with careful scrutiny from top to toe. ' Why, 
nurse,' I cried, 'what ever are you doing 
with the child?' 'I have been looking him 
all over,' she replied, * and I can't pick him 
to pieces nohow and nowhere.' She meant 
that she could find no blemish in him. Ho- 
nest creature, she is sitting opposite me while 
I write, little suspecting that her homely 
saying is to travel all the way to Rome, and 
fall under the eye of the loveliest lady there. 
He was christened ten days ago, and roared 
lustily when the minister took him. There 
is a little girl staying with me here, of whom 
I may tell you more by and by, who was 
in a perfect fever till the christening was over. 
When I asked her the reason, '01' she re- 
plied, with all the naivete imaginable, ' I was 
so afraid he might not cry in the clergyman's 
arms, because then they say the child will not 
live.' I wish I could fold up this girl in my 
letter, and send her to you by the post. She 
is better to read than Wordsworth's poems. 
Never did I know a creature so simple and so 
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loving. She has omens to suit every thing 
which occurs, and she has already found a 
splendid fortune for my boy — ^where, do you 
think? — in the grounds of a coflFee-cup. She 
is, in some way I do not yet understand, mixed 
up in a lawsuit with your father. When she 
first heard your name she started and cried, 
and said she could tell me a sad history ; but 
when I said you were my friend, she was 
silent, and I have never been able to get a 
word more on that subject from her. She 
asked me to describe you to her ; and when 
I had given her all the items of your face 
and person, as if I were describing you for a 
passport, and showed her a drawing by God- 
frey, she said she knew you very well — ^that 
she had seen you once, that you seemed to 
her like an angel then, and that you must be 
very good, though — she stopped there, and, 
though my curiosity was excited, I re- 
spected her reserve. Her name is Griselda. 
Another time I wiU tell you by what a curi- 
ous chance she was thrown on my protec- 
tion. 

" I long to come to your affairs, but I posi- 
tively must say a little more on my own first; 
and so I shall let my pen run on as quickly 
as it can go, caring nothing for the * order of 
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its going' 80 long as it gets over the ground 
quickly. 

« And imprmis, I must defend myself from 
your grave accusation, that my aflFection for 
you is cooling, because when I last wrote I 
used note-paper instead of post or foolscap. 
You cannot understand what I can have to 
engage every moment of my time I 0, Una I 
if you had witnessed the whirl of confusion 
in which that note was written, you would 
have admired my fortitude in taking up my 
pen, but for five minutes, as something quite 
miraculous. We had just arrived, and there 
were servants to be engaged, and fiimiture 
to be unpacked ; fires to be lit, and rooms to 
be assigned, and carpets to be laid down, and 
beds to be aired, and stores to be looked out, 
and provisions to be bought, and stock to be 
valued, and horses to be stabled, and cows to 
be milked, and a million little things to be 
attended to, not forgetting letters to be writ- 
ten; and I was expected to look to every 
thing. I was really quite angry with God- 
frey ; instead of assisting me, he was occupied 
in unpacking and inspecting a large collec- 
tion of agricultural implements he had 
ordered, which every one here says would 
suffice for a 'ten-team farm,' while the extent 
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of OUT land is thirty-four acres, some odd 
poles or perches, of meadow, 

"Ever sinceour arrival, Ihave been as busy 
as I was the first day or two, in endeavour- 
ing to get ' things to rights ;' and even the 
preparation for a certain event has occupied 
no little of my time. Such a multitude of 
tiny things 1 I had a fine quarrel with God- 
frey about the lace. I vowed I would put a 
veto on his farming purchases unless he 
allowed me carte blanche; so we compromised 
the dispute by allowing each other to do as 
we pleased ; but I find I have made a very 
bad bargain, as he has been weUnigh spend- 
ing pounds for my pence. 

" You would really think that he bad gone 
mad on the subject of agricultural improve- 
ment. It is always, ' Liebig says this,' and 
' Johnston says the other,' and ' Stephens is 
of a dififerent opinion.' He has fitted up the 
largest room in the house for experiments in. 
chemistr}^, and tells me wonderful stories how 
a crop of wheat may be raised on a deal 
plank, just sprinkled with 'ammoiua.' He is 
. continually holding up phial bottles to thQ 
light, to watch the deposit of earths, and has 
got, I verily believe, every work and treatise 
on agriculture which has been published for 
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the last twenty years. He is just as extra- • 
vagant in other matters, and has ordered I 
know not how many dozens of leather leg- 
gings, half-boots, hedginggloves, and shooting 
jackets. His improvements seem to me the 
very reverse of improvements at present; he 
has engaged several gangs of labourers, and 
is having every bit of turf turned up, that he 
may accomplish what he calls a parallel and 
unifona system of draining. But his grand 
scheme is the conversion of a beautiful 
orchard into a gigantic millpond. From 
the first he did nothing but complain that he 
was hampered in all his improvements by the 
want of ' a power.' I thought he alluded to 
some restrictive clause in the leases or cove- 
nants; and must own that I inwardly hoped 
he would never gain this coveted power; but 
it seems he meant a power to work machinery 
—a ' motive power,' as he terms it— and for 
a long time he was undecided whether this 
motive power should be a water-mill or a 
steam-engine. Of the two evils I think he 
has chosen the least, though I don't at all 
like the destruction of the orchard. When 
the pond is dug, and the mill erected, it is to 
do more things than I can recollect; but I 
know it is to grind com for the poor gratis, 
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and to raise water from the well, and to saw 
timber for a new range of bams, and to crush: 
bones for manure, and to cut chaff for the 
horses, and to slice roots for sheep and cows, 
&c«, <&c., &c. 

" John Smith was with us a few days past,* 
and I spoke to him rather seriously concern- 
ing Godfrey's plans. He laughed me out of 
my fears, however. The implements were 
all of the best kind, and would sell for half 
the money they cost at any time ; the fruit- 
trees were all old, and there was a pretty 
bit of orchard at the back of the rectory 
coming on; the millpond, luckily, was near 
a large farm, and might be let off when 
Godfrey tired of it; the new range of bams, 
would be a great improvement; and the 
draining would pay one or two per cent, on 
the outlay. To Godfrey himself, however, 
he held a different tone. 

" Smith — I tell you two things you should 
have done, Godfrey; first, you should have 
stayed here a twelvemonth, considering what 
improvements it was desirable to make. 

"Godfrey (interrupting him) — A likely 
thing; perhaps I should have got tired of 
the place by that time, and have done no* 
thing. 
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" Smith (drily) — That's where it is; and, 
suppose you should get tired of the place 
when you have done every thing — how 
then ? 

"Godfrey (laughingly) — ^Well! now for 
your second point. 

" Smith — Before you commenced any im- 
provement, you should have asked yourself 
this question — ^will it pay? 

" Godfrey (with astonishment) — Why, 
Smith, do you mean to say that that is your 
rule ? You must be joking? You are spoken 
of as the most pubUc-spirited proprietor in the 
midland counties ; do you mean to say that 
you always ask yourself, on commencing any 
great undertaking, the vulgar question — wiU 
it pay ? 

" Smith — Indeed I do, Godfrey ; and, 
moreover, I can assure you that I never 
commenced any undertaking, great or little, 
in my life, without being satisfied on that 
all-important question. 

" Geraldine (laughingly) — Polycrates ! 
I think I have found out the secret of your 
success now. You would never cast a ring 
into the sea without attaching to it a hook 
to bring up something more precious than 
itself? 
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" Smith (seriously) — ^No, I'll be hanged if 
I would. 

" You must wait till I write next if you are 
anxious for any further details ; and if God- 
frey should write to you, as he threatens he 
wiU, giving an exaggerated report of my 
purchases of glass dishes for the dairy, and 
coolers for clouted cream ; and of my visits 
to a certain nurseryman in our vicinity to 
get plants and flowers ; and of my requiring 
an estimate for a conservatory, to adjoin 
the drawing-room, pray, do not believe a 
tithe — ^you see I am getting professional — 
of what he reports to my disadvantage. 
One fact will speak volumes — I had to 
write his last Sunday's sermoBS for him; 
and, to tell you a bit of truth more, I 
would not mind doing the same for all the 
Sundays in the year, to keep him as con- 
tented, as happy, and as well as he is at 
present. 

" What will my Una say to all this ? I 
think I can guess. The slightest possible 
expression of disdain will play round her 
beautiful lips; and, instead of that bright 
smile which I would fain call to her lace, and 
which I never saw but it thrilled my heart 
with joy, her soft eyes will give the paper a 
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glance of melancholy reproach for returning 
such trifling chit-chat, in answer to her sad 
and earnest letter. Ahl dearest Una, it is 
indeed true, that 

* Trifles make the sum of human bliss,' 

and of ill, too, though there are periods of life, 
as none can know better than myself, when 
great joys or great woes bow us down, or 
elevate us with mighty power. Your letter 
contains serious matter, and I am not sur- 
prised at its serious tone ; but I am surprised 
that you should reproach yourself for what 
you have done, and that reflection on it 
should make you miserable. Your position 
under your father's roof was, if I may speak 
the truth, every way unfortunate. With 
the best of motives, no doubt, he took all 
trouble off your hands, even to the choice of 
your dress, and suffered you to have no 
objects which could engage your attention. 
That odious Mrs. Heartsbane endeavoured to 
confine your mind within stiU narrower 
limits than your father confined your move-* 
ments, and under this strait-laced system 
the active organization of mind and body, 
with which nature endowed you, was kept 
compressed and inactive, until your intellect 
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received a stimulus from your intercourse 
with Cavendish. Look around you, dear 
Una, and read every where the truth, that 
God has fitted all his works for some active 
purpose. See how water corrupts which is 
left stagnant — ^how the air becomes loaded 
with vapours in a calm — ^how a limb wastes 
which reposes constantly on a cushion — 
how intellect dwindles away and expires 
without continual exercise — how the afiec- 
tions wither and shrink without objects to 
excite and soothe, to alarm or delight, them 
— tUl woman, with all her heaven-bom in- 
stincts, becomes such a creature as PrisciUa 
Heartsbane. I do not believe this conver- 
sion can ever take place without some warn- 
ing symptoms. The limb will throb — the 
mind will labour — ^the heart will struggle — 
each in its way protesting against the inac- 
tivity which would destroy it. What I think, 
dearest Una, is, that any change must benefit 
you which incites you to exertion — and 
which gives you that best of all good gifts — 
freedom. Have you ever read the ' Night 
Thoughts ? ' If you have not, I do not re- 
commend you to do so; but there is one 
passage in them which I entreat you to 
fix on your mind, and to make, as far aa 
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you can, the guide of your conduct. Here 



' Life's ailea ore comforts, each b; HesTen deilgn'd. 
He Out taa none, must make them, or be wretched, 
t^mre* an emplormecti, and wltbaat emplu; 
The tool Is an a raek — the rack of rest, 
TosouIb most adverae—acttoD all their J07.' 

" I receive die announcement of your mar- 
riage, notwithstanding the painful terms in 
which you communicate it, with sincere 
pleasure, and I shall hear of its completion 
with higher pleasure still. Your choice is, 
I think, a happy one ; for with a person so 
amiable as Florian, you will be more called 
on to exert yourself than you would have 
been with a man of more bustling and de- 
cided character. I only hope he may not 
suffer himself to fall wholly under your 
father's influence. I have always felt afraid 
of interfering hitherto; but when you are 
your own mistress, I shall certainly do what 
I can, even at the risk of making some mis- 
chief, to persuade you to have a wiE of your 
own, and to take an active part in the regu- 
lation of your establishment and your for- 
tune, t 

" I have but a few words more to say. 
It is very true that we cannot absolutely 
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control either our affections or our fancies ; 
but the latter, at least, we may do something 
with by management. Those which are im- 
pertinently obtrusive, we must keep outside 
the door if we can ; but if they are so stealthy 
that they will creep in at night, or find ad- 
mission through some chink or cranny, then 
the best way is to entertain a house full of 
^ood company, that we be as little conscious 
of their presence as possible. What I ear- 
nestly wish my dear Una to do is, to find 
some occupation which will engross her time 
and thoughts. I wish I could infiise a little 
of Godfrey's too sanguine spirit into you. 
Were he in Rome, and in your place, he would 
by this time have engaged in a project for 
removing the aqueduct which stretches across 
the Campagna, and setting it down in Bat- 
tersea fields. 

" Adieu, dearest Una! the whole' house is 
suddenly in motion. My little boy has woke 
up, and is fighting desperately to get his 
hands clear of his wrapper; Godfrey has 
come in, bringing new troubles to unfortunate 
me. The millpond will not hold water, and 
must be * lined,' so he has engaged a neigh- 
bouring field for a brick-kiln; little Griselda 
is standing before me with tearful eyes and 
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a letter in her hand. It is from John Smith, 
the friend who brought her to us ; he cannot 
come to see her, as he promised. The 
wretch I I believe he must have heard some 
bad news of her lawsuit; for, though I am 
sure he does not know it himself, he pays 
her much more attention when he thinks it 
likely she may come into possession of a fine 
property, than when it seems probable she 
will be dependent on his bounty. Luckily 
she cannot see this. In her simple classifica- 
tion all people are either good or bad. That 
mixture of qualities so frequently found in 
the world, she cannot comprehend. And I 
do not know but that she may be right, and 
that in every person one of those elements 
so much outweighs the other as to exercise a 
predominating influence on character. 

" Godfrey sends a thousand kind messages 
and congratulations. He has been going to 
write to you ever since your departure, and 
perhaps will be mending his pen for the pur- 
pose when your carriage drives up to Bel- 
tringham Kectory. Do not again vex your- 
self or me by the thought that my love for 
you can be weakened by love of husband or 
child. The heart, I think, is much like that 
fairy tent which could accommodate itself to 
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the reception of any number of persons. I 
should have little hope in the stability of that 
affection which could forget the human race 
in a desert to think only of one. No, dearest 
Una, the heart expands as more objects claim 
an interest in it, and grows continuaUy richer 
in love for the love it casts abroad. Of this 
be assured, that the hours tiU your return 
will now be anxiously counted by your affec- 
tionate — 

" Geraldine." 

" P.S. — How provoking that I have omit- 
ted the most material thing I had to teU you ! 
I have made you a godmother without leave 
or Kcence obtained. My boy was christened 
* Godfrey Units,' and Griselda stood as your 
sponsor. Is there no Cellini in Kome still? 
See what a beggar I have become! I never 
thought what pleasure it would be to have a 
wealthy friend before." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

This man so wealthy, surely can afford 
To fireely give or spend from his great hoard ? 
Tes, Fortune grants him all, except the grace 
To lose his money with a smiling face. 

The day fixed for the final hearing of 
the important case "Ashley v. Ashley," drew 
nigh. Mr. Flint and Mr. Stone, though toler- 
ably sure of success, were too wary to in- 
dulge in its security. They kept an anxious 
watch on the movements of Parkinson, and 
were a little puzzled to account for his com- 
parative inaction, though they heard much 
of his enquiries on the Continent. But it 
was not very likely that Parkinson would let 
them know what game he was going to play. 
He kept up a decent show of warUke prepa- 
ration, as if he meant to fight the battle at 
the appointed time. But the truth is, that 
his sentinels were but dummies, set up to 
mask a deserted camp. Parkinson had 
sounded a retreat. In spite of his best efforts 
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he could not make up a case worth going 
before the Court with, and he saw no use 
in showing fight for the sake of affording his 
opponents the satisfaction of soundly thrash- 
ing him. 

His journey to Baden with Smith only 
discovered to him, what indeed he had con- 
jectured long before his arrival at the place-— 
that " the other side " had been beforehand 
with him. A packet of papers, attested as 
being those of the unfortunate Melville,, was 
indeed found sealed wiljh the official seals ; 
among them were old gambling books, with 
elaborate calculations on the chances of dif- 
ferent games; a collection of hotel bills; a 
number of notes apparently from different 
persons, most of them very vicious, and a 
variety of other scraps of MS. equally worthr 
less. A few letters were found purporting 
to be sent to Melville by Stephen Ashley, and 
signed with his name ; but neither in these 
nor in the other papers was there the slightest 
reference to Baptist Ashley. Of the progress 
of this man under the name of Clare they 
discovered indeed many traces; but these 
were not material, as the identity of Clare 
with Baptist Ashley was admitted and on 
record. The disappearance of Clare on the 

VOL. III. M 
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northern frontier of France, curiously coin- 
cided in point of time with the appearance 
of Melville at Baden ; but as the other side 
gave a detailed and plausible account of his 
subsequent travels — ^which they were in no 
condition to disprove — ^this coincidence of 
date, though suspicious, could be of little use 
•as evidence. 

Frequent and long were the consultations 
of Smith and Parkinson. Both were men 
of singular acuteness; every scrap of paper 
they had been able to collect was examined 
and re-examined; every circumstance which 
bore upon their enquiry was considered in 
every possible light ; and yet, at last, they 
were obliged to shake their heads, and ac- 
knowledge that they had done nothing, or 
next to nothing, to shake the strong case of 
their opponents. Parkinson confessed that 
he had been completely disappointed. 

" I was sanguine, as you know," said he, 
"of making some discovery which would 
have altered the aspect and complexion of 
the whole case. That we are morally right 
—that Melville was Ashley, as surely as 
Clare was Ashley — I have myself no doubt ; 
but I am bound to tell you at the same time, 
that the other side is legally right, and that, 
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without more evidence than we have, it 
would be folly for us to contest the case 
further." 

Smith admitted he was right; gave a sigh 
as he cast up the items of expense already 
incurred; then endeavoured, though not very 
successfully, to throw the subject from his 
mind as ended, and called for a sheet of paper 
that he might announce their failure to Ger- 
aldine. He begged her to communicate the 
intelligence to poor little Griselda as mildly 
as she could ; for, though she cared nothing 
for the fortune at stake, it would sorely dis-^ 
tress her to find that the hopes which had 
cheered her sister's last moments had been 
disappointed after all. " Nothing will com- 
fort her, I know," Smith went on ; " but you 
can assure her that every effort has been 
made which it was possible to make. The 
expense to me has been very heavy; but you 
must .not mention a word of that to her. 
We must now consider — ^as, poor child, she 
is totally destitute — ^what is best to be done 
for her. I will cheerfully allow her a mode- 
rate annuity; but I do not think it would 
be proper to let her depend entirely on that. 
3he would be much happier if put in some 
way of self-exertion. Could she not, as you 
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tell me she is so quick and docile, be edu- 
tcated for a. governess ? I should not car6 
what expenses were necessary; and after she 
is sufficiently advanced, I would settle on 
her a certain sum — ^a thousand pounds, say-^ 
that she might always have something to fall 
back upon, and feel herself safe from the 
poverty which has oppressed her early years* 
When you have consulted her on this mat- 
ter, let me know her own opinion and wishes* 
I am bound to protect her, and I will do so» 
Perhaps, with her humble disposition and 
contented mind, she will be more happy ad 
a governess for young children than if she 
were a fine lady, with a handsome estate 
and a hundred thousand pounds at her dis* 
posaL" 

Smith spoke to Parkinson on the same 
subject. The thousand pounds, he thought, 
had better be vested in the names of trus- 
tees; and as it was to be presumed that if 
she married she would not want the money, 
then Smith hesitated. 

" Then," asked Parkinson, " what is to be 
done with it ? Settle it on her children, if 
she has any, or shall it revert to the donor?" 

"We can leave the point open," replied 
Smith, "as I don't know what her own 
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wishes may be. If you hear of any good 
thing, Parkinson, don't forget to drop me a 
line. I must make up this loss somehow. 
I couldn't rob my children to that extent." 

" Where are you going now ?" asked Par- 
kinson. " I want you to take your mutton 
with me." 

'' I am afraid I caJi't to-day, though your 
mutton's always venison, I know, x I am just 
in time to meet Lord Rockmontem. He's 
bought eight of my horses for the wedding, 
and given me a handsome price for them, 
too." 

"You feel a little awkward with him, 
don't you ? Does h^ know you have been 
engaged in this affair ?" 

" I should think he must^ but he's never 
mentioned the subject, nor have I. Pve got 
an invitation to the wedding, and mean to 
go; for Una's rather a favourite of mine, 
though she is a Uttle shy and affected." 
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CflAPTER Xm. 

If I consult facts, I find that matrimony is almost always a bar^gain, 
a specolation, a means of making or enlarging one's fortune, and, accord- 
ing to legal mode of expression, one qf the various tcaya qf acquiring 
property. — Louis Blanc. 

There are few persons, perhaps, who have 
not experienced a sentiment of nervous ap- 
prehension—a kind of feverish susceptibility 
— at the near approach of any important 
event in which they are deeply interested. 
They laugh at their fears — ^they deride them 
as ridiculous ; but still their pulse wiU beat 
more quickly than common, and they cannot 
help starting when a thundering knock is 
heard at the door, or turning sharply round 
when a visiter, is announced. 

From this feeling not even Lord Rock- 
montem was quite exempt on the day pre- 
vious to that fixed for his daughter's marriage. 
It was incident to the very nature of all 
his speculations, that there should be a certain 
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amount of risk in tHem. He staked boldly ; 
but he would have been more than man i£ 
he could have watched the casting of the die 
without emotion. Of Cavendish he had 
heard nothing since the receipt of his agent's 
letter from Bassorah. But this silence, he 
considered, was in itself a confirmation of 
the report; for those robbers, he thought,: 
with a satisfied curl of his lip, no doubt acted 
on the principle that dead men tell no tales. 
Una had been in town nearly a month,, 
her father having gone to Rome to receive 
her. Florian had promised that he would 
foUow in a few days ; but when his arrival 
was expected, a letter was received from him 
announcing that a sharp and sudden attack 
of illness confined him to his bed, and would 
prevent him from moving for two or three 
weeks. But he begged that the day settled 
for the wgdding, the 5th of June, might on 
no account be postponed, as he felt confident 
he should be well enough to be in town some 
days previously. Other letters, subsequently 
written, spoke of his illness being more 
severe than he had anticipated ; he was lan-^ 
guid from its effects, and could travel but 
slowly; but every arrangement had been 
made to ensure his being in town by the 
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appointed day. He had directed his agents 
in London to complete every preparation. 

These delays fretted Lord Rockmontem 
(he had taken his title some weeks previously, 
that people might not say he had reserved 
it to grace the wedding) ; but as they seemed 
unavoidable, and as Florian was so evidentlv 
anxious that his misfortune should not post- 
pone the all- important event, his lordship 
bore the disappointment with tolerable equa- 
nimity. 

It had been arranged that the happy pair 
should, after the ceremony, start for Como, 
where one of the finest villas of the lake had 
been secured for their reception, and thither 
had been transported carriages and horses, 
and servants and plate, and every requisite 
for a splendid establishment. To aU these 
arrangements Una listened with an air of 
indifference. She referred the mqpt trifling 
details to her father's pleasure, and he was 
so well satisfied to take all trouble off her 
hands that he either did not notice her 
reserve, or, if he did, thought she acted per- 
fectly right in leaving every thing to his 
more experienced judgment. 

There was another reason why he highly 
approved her supineness. He wished to 
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have entirely his own way in the settlement 
of her fortune ; and so well did he and Stone 
manage that matter between them, and so 
closely did they tie up both principal and 
income of her inheritance, that she was 
limited to the expenditure of eight hundred 
per annum, though entitled to as many 
thousands, the residue being placed at the 
disposal of trustees (of whom his lordship 
was the first), to accumulate for the benefit 
of her heirs. When the deeds were sub* 
mitted to her, Una simply enquired if her 
fiither approved them, and being answered 
in the affirmative, declined to hear them 
read; though, indeed, had she fixed her 
whole attention upon them, so artfully were 
they drawn up, and so cunningly had the 
restrictions been introduced, it would have 
been difficult for her to have gathered the 
slightest notion of their real intent. His 
lordship was so delighted with her docility, 
that he reduced Mrs. Heartsbane's annuity 
to one-half the amount he had originally 
intended, and bought Una, but of course 
from her own money, a magnificent set of 
jewels as a wedding present. 

Having succeeded so well in an object on 
which he had long set his heart, he would not 
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suffer Stone, to that worthy's extreme surprise 
and annoyance, to demand any explanations 
whatever from his intended son-in-law. He 
said he had the most perfect confidence in 
Florian, and that he was perfectly satisfied 
he would, either at the marriage or soon 
after, make of his own free-will such set- 
tlements of his property as would be per- 
fectly satisfactory. In his own mind the 
cunning peer felt that any disposition which 
Florian might then make would necessarily 
be imperfect, as he would act in ignorance 
of the death of Cavendish ; and he did not in 
the least doubt that when that event was 
made known, and Florian succeeded to his 
colossal fortune, he could persuade him to 
make such a settlement as would be most 
consonant to his own particular views. His 
only fear now was lest the decease of Caven- 
dish should be announced before the marriage 
took place. 

Florian proposed to be in town early in 
the afternoon. His lordship fidgeted with- 
his watch as the minutes stole on, and was 
about to despatch a messenger to the Lon« 
don Bridge station to see if the train had. 
come in, when a foreign courier, whose ap- 
pearance denoted the speed with which ht 
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had travelled, was announced, and delivered 
to his lordship a letter which he had been 
desired to carry forward with aU possible 
despatch from Paris. It was from the phy- 
sician who had attended Florian on his 
journey. It stated that his patient had felt 
so weak on his arrival in Paris, owing to the 
length of his journey, having nearly fainted 
on quitting his carriage, that a few hours' 
rest were absolutely essential to him. Flo- 
rian added a few lines himself, stating how 
much he deplored the delay which his phy- 
sician, who would leave him at Paris, had 
insisted on, but that he should still be in 
town that night, and would come direct to 
St. James's Square. 

Concealing the fact of Florian's illness 
(for he was alarmed at the possibility of the 
ceremony being postponed), Lord Rockmon- 
tem simply informed his daughter that an 
accidental delay on the road would prevent 
Florian from arriving tiU late that evening. 
Una, as she listened to this announcement 
with downcast eyes, said — 

" I should wish to have an opportunity of 
speaking to him alone. There can be no 
objection to that, I should think." 

Quite the contrary, his lordship thought ; 
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but as Florian would not arrive till late, and 
would be much fatigued with his long jour-^ 
ney, it might be better to defer the interview 
until the next morning. The ceremony 
would not take place till eleven, and he would 
ask Florian to come early, that he might 
have some conversation with her alone. 

" That, perhaps, will be better," said Una, 
who seemed relieved by the arrangement. 
" I am not very well, now. The confusion 
and anxiety have disturbed me ; I have had 
no sleep for some nights." 

** That will soon be all over now," said the 
peer, regarding her more closely. He saw 
that traces of te^rs were in her eyes ; that 
her face was flushed and feverish, and that she 
was evidently much disturbed. He advised 
her to retire early, and he would tell 
Florian that he thought it better for both of 
them that they should be spared the excite- 
ment of an interview so late. 

" I have had enough to do," thought his 
lordship, as he left the room, " to manage 
this silly creature, and may congratulate 
myself that my task is so nearly over. She's 
got a spirit in her which would have got 
beyond me in two or three years more. 
However, she's been obedient about the settle- 
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ments — more so than I expected ; so I must 
not complain." 

While thus congratulating himself, he was 
surprised by Mr. Stone, who entered breath- 
less with haste — 

" My dear Lcwrd Kockmontem," cried the 
eager lawyer, "have you seen Flint to- 
day?" 

On his lordship stating that he had not, 
Mr. Stone thanked his lucky stars, gave his 
face a good scouring to get rid of his fatigue, 
and, coming fresh to business, shook his 
friend's hand warmly, and congratulated 
him on his good fortune. 

The manner of the peer was marked by a 
slight, a very slight degree of stateliness^ 
which the manner of the commoner had 
never exhibited — 

" When you have done with your congra- 
tulations, Stone, perhaps you will inform me 
of the particulars of my good fortune." 

"To be sure — ^to be sure I "cried the Ai;icient 
of Thieves' Inn, " I hurried here for the pur- 
pose. You have gained your cause, my dear 
Sir. Parkinson acknowledges himself beaten 
^^routed horse and foot — ^not a leg to stand 
on; and when a lawyer admits that, you 
needn't doubt his word, I think — ^you need 
never doubt his word." 
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"What!" exclaimed the peer, "does he 
abandon the case, after all? Doesn't he mean 
to prosecute it to a hearing?" 

" He abandons it utterly, gives it up as a 
bad job — a thorough bad job, and so it is. 
White's white, and black's black. That's 
clear enough, I think. You can't make a 
silk purse of a sow's ear — oh no, no, no! 
You can never make a silk purse of a sow's 
ear ! Parkinson went over to Germany ex* 
pecting to make some wonderful discovery 
there; but he found he had been deceived 
by a cock and bull story I He went out to 
shear, and came back shorn. Do you see 
that, eh ? Prime fun, isn't it ? — agoing out 
to shear, and coming home shorn." 

" Then I'm to understand that the whole 
matter's settled, I suppose ? " asked his lord- 
ship, his face brightening up wonderfully. 

" Settled — ^absolutely settled — done with 
— disposed of! Opposition to your title's 
dead — literally dead — dead and buried! 
You're a sportsman— often in at the death, 
I dare say ? — capital that must be. Tally- 
ho, ho, ho ! that's the sort of cry, I suppose ? 
Parkinson's quite cut up about it — a clever 
fellow Parkinson is! You may be quite 
sure you'll never hear any thing further of 
a case wtich Parkinsou gives up I" 
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" This gives me great pleasure. Stone, and 
I feel highly indebted to you for your valu- 
able, or, rather I ought to say, your invalu- 
able assistance. When do you suppose I 
shall be put in possession of the estates and 
the stock?" 

" Oh, you want to touch something — to 
touch it, eh ? Quite right. Seeing's be- 
lieving, but feeling's the truth. There'll be 
a good many forms to go through — mere 
forms now; but you needn't be impatient. 
You mustn't mind a little delay, nor a little 
expense either; mustn't spoil the ship for a 
ha'porth o' tar. Bad policy that would be, 
to spoil the ship for a ha'porth o' tar. I'll 
consult with Flint on the steps necessary to 
be taken — consult with him at once, eh? 
Now, no time like the present — no time like 
the present. When your work's on the 
anvil, hammer away at it. Strike the iron 
while it's hot, you know, while it's hot — ^red- 
hot — ^that's tlie plan 1 " 

And, acting on his principle, away bustled 
the worthy ancient to consult with the ex- 
cellent Mr. Flint how to make as much 
business as possible out of the winding up . 
of the suit. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thus is it ever : when the cup of bliss, 
By hope long promised to the expectant lips, 
Thirsting to tooch the brim, is raised at last. 
Some moddng flend dashes the goblet down. 
And triumphs in the ruin that he makes. 

The reader will perhaps have antici- 
pated that the delay in Florian's arrival was 
not entirely caused by the indisposition he 
alleged for it. It was perfectly true that 
the anxiety of his mind had preyed upon his 
health. When he parted from Una, the 
dread hung over him that he should never 
see her more. He felt painfully that he had 
no place in her heart. When he took herhand, 
she let it rest in his, but it gave no answer to 
his fervent pressure. It aggravated hiis 
uneasiness to perceive that he could bind her 
to him by no tie of affection. If she would 
regard him for himself, then, whatever might 
occur, he could still hope to possess her — 
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and, secure in her constancy, might defy 
the power of fortune to separate them. But, 
as she acted only in obedience to her 
father's wishes, what would become of him 
when the truth became known? There 
would be no advocate in her heart to plead 
for his pardon— ^to suggest excuses for his 
fault. She would regard him as an im* 
postor, and feel eager to be relieved from his 
presence. 

Florian found the pain of these thoughts 
intolerable. We have slightly mentioned 
that when he commenced his gay existence 
he suflfered from its excitement. Freeborn 
Jiad recommended to him a remedy, of which 
he sometimes took freely himself. Thenccr 
forth a bottle, labelled " Sedative Solution of 
Opium," was kept by Florian in his dressingr 
case. At first he had recourse to it sparr 
ingly, but now, to obtain sleep at night, and 
deaden anxious thoughts by day, he took 
large doses, still increasing them, as their 
effect, by use, was less sensibly felt. Then, 
as a natural consequence, his health suffered 
n — his digestion was impaired — ^his nerves 
were shaken— he had severe headaches, lost 
his appetite, and became sick and languid. 
But as the poison answered his purpose, 
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his attachment to it increased ias his position 
became more critical. 

■ A lingering sense ofhonour determined him 
not to name a day for the marriage until 
the year for which he had stipulated was 
expired. He remembered his promise, and 
had therefore begged that the wedding 
ceremony might be fixed for the day follow- 
ing that on which he commenced his splendid 
existence. 

The same motives which had led him to 
the Continent influenced him to remain 
there till the last hour. His indisposition 
was a sufficient excuse for his remaining at 
Rome after Una and her father quitted it, 
more especially as a friendly physician, in- 
tent rather on gratifying a liberal patient 
than establishing a reputation, asserted that 
it would be positively dangerous for him to 
leave Eome at that time, and engaged to 
make a wonderfiil change in him for the 
better, if his regimen were punctually ob- 
served for a week or two. The same con- 
venient physician sent the bulletins which 
accompanied Florian's letters, and attended 
him to Paris on his way home. 

If he could maintain his position but for 
the morning of one day, he might make 
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Una his own ; and, by flying with her, might 
snatch a short reprieve from Fate. When 
discovery came, be it soon or late, her stem 
father might, for very shame, stand by the 
choice he had made ; he might recollect that 
it was he who had suggested the marriage-— 
who had been most eager for its completion ; 
he had no other heirs; the knot, once tied, 
would be indissoluble; was it not possible he 
might look over the want of wealth — ^there 
had been deceit but on that one point — ^when 
all other circumstances remained the same? 
On this side of the question Florian some- 
times dwelt, and pictured to himself — oh, 
blest illusion ! — ^what a happy life might be 
before him, when all that was before fictitious 
in his position became real. But soon these 
pleasing colours faded, and he saw Una torn 
from his arms, and himself driven forth with 
ignominy into the world again to seek his 
bread. 

Bitterly did he now deplore the extrava- 
gance which had compelled him to make use 
of Mr. Laneton's deposit. He had not cour- 
age to look at his banking account; but, as 
he had given orders that all preparations for 
the wedding should be on a scale suitable to 
his station, and had forwarded heavy sums 
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on account of the expenses, he imagmed he 
could have but a small sum remaining. 
What plea had he for this breach of confi* 
dence — ^for this dishonesty? He sighed, had 
recourse to his Batley, and resigned himself 
to its tranquillizing influence. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when he arrived 
in St. James's Square; and it was with a 
palpitating heart that he found himself at 
Lord Rockmontem's door. But a moment 
reassured him. The portal was thrown 
open ere the knocker had scarcely thundered 
out its summons ; and he saw, by the array 
of liveried servants in the hall, that he was 
awaited with all honour. His lordship's 
cordial reception cheered and encouraged 
him. Nothing could be more affectionate 
than the peer's manner. He enquired after 
Florian's health with the kindest solicitude ; 
and smiled as he alluded to the ardour of 
his affection, which had induced him to un- 
dertake so long a journey at the risk of his 
health, rather than consent to the postpone- 
ment of the marriage for a few days or 
weeks. 

Florian attributed his illness more to the 
agitation he had suffered on account of Una, 
than to any other cause. The wedding would 
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do more to tranquillize hira, and compose 
that unaccountable tremor from which he 
suffered, than all the drugs in the Pharma- 
copceia* A few weeks passed in the society 
of Una at Como, would, he did not doubt^ 
restore him to perfect health. Then he hoped 
that no arrangement had been neglected in 
his absence. 

His lordship assured him that on that 
point he might set his mind at rest. The 
minutest details had been scrupulously at* 
tended; "and as for me," he said, " I fear I 
have taken more interest in Una's arrange- 
ments than was quite proper or consistent 
with my position. She is highly pleased 
with the settlement of her property I recom- 
mended. Would you like to see the deeds? 
I have abstracts of them here, which you 
may run through in a few minutes." 

Tremore replied it was quite unnecessary. 
Whatever settlement was thought satisfac- 
tory by his lordship and by Una would meet 
with his approval. " Besides," he said, " I 
am too weary to think of business now. I 
must endeavour to retire early, and to get 
some rest, and in the morning I hope to rise 
refreshed and comparatively strong." 

With this arrangement his lordship wasi 
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very well pleased. He had strong misgiv* 
ings, that if Florian inspected the deed of 
settlement, he might urge objections to the 
very stringent and unusual conditions which 
prevented Una from enjo3dng the income of 
her fortune, and limited her to a paltry pit- 
tance, while the interest went on accumulat- 
ing under her father's own direction as the 
chief trustee. His eagerness to secure this 
favourite point was so great, that he discoun- 
tenanced all idea of any business being 
entered on at that time, and pressed Florian 
to get to rest at once after his fatiguing 
journey. 

" Knowing how tired you must be," he 
said, " I got Una to retire before your 
arrival, as she too has been unweU from 
anxiety, and will have a trying day before 
her. She wishes, however, to have some 
quiet conversation with you before the cere- 
mony. I suppose you will have a great deal 
to say to each other after your separation ; 
and, therefore, I promised her for you, that 
you would come early and breakfast with 
us. When I say early, I mean an hour or 
so before the guests arrive. They are in- 
vited for ten; how soon do you think you 
can come ? Though, by the way, you will 
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be busy in the morning, I am afraid, and 
we must take care that you are not fetigued/' 

Florian promised to arrive early. He had 
brought with him some caskets fiUed with 
presents for Una, and these he left, that they 
might be presented to her when she rose in 
the morning. Lord Rockmontem would not 
suffer him to go home alone. He accom- 
panied him in his chariot, and delayed his 
affectionate farewell till he saw him sur- 
rounded by his attendants. 

Florian, as he observed the order of his 
splendid household— the numerous domestics 
who waited on him for his commands — the 
respect they paid to him as their sole mas-^ 
ter, and the deference ifith which he was 
served — could scarcely think it possible that 
any immediate change in his state was at 
hand. He gave all necessary directions 
for the morning, approved what had been 
done in his absence, and told the steward 
he would send him instructions from Como, 
as he was uncertain where he should pass 
the autumn. His manner betrayed no fal- 
tering ; but vainly did he try to reason him- 
self into the composure he affected outwardly. 
The delicate repast which had been prepared 
for him he left untouched; but he drank 
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Some goblets of wine to chase away the 
faintness which gathered about his heart« 
The stimulant set his pulses in motion, 
without exhilarating his spirits. He retired 
to his bed-chamber, desiring his valet to 
sleep in the anteroom. 

" If nothing occurs requiring you to dis- 
turb me," he said, " you need not knock at 
my door till eight in the morning." 

When alone, he locked and bolted his 
door, and had recourse to his dressing-case, 
determined to secure some sleep, that he 
might be the better prepared to meet the 
events of the morrow — whatever they might 
prove — ^with composure. He took a larger 
dose than common of his potent sedative, 
and, as he threw himself on his pillow, ex- 
claimed — 

" Thank God ! here ends the last day of 
uncertainty. To-morrow night Fortune will 
have done for me its best or its worst." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The morning wears, 'tis time we were at dhnrcb. 

Tcamng qfthe Shrew ^ 

It has already been said that Lord Rock- 
montem, lil^e all persons of coarse taste, loved 
display. Having expended a large sum on 
preparations for the wedding, he determined 
there should be pomp enough. He had a 
great many things which he was proud of to 
show off on the occasion. First, he was 
proud of himself — of the Right Honourable 
Lord Rockmontem, with a clear realized re- 
venue in estates and funded property of forty 
thousand per annum — ^to say nothing of the 
income derived from numerous important 
speculations. Then he was proud of his son* 
in-law, the heir — and something more than 
the heir now, his lordship thought — ^to the 
richest commoner in England ; he was pl^oud 
of his daughter, of her fortune, and her rare 
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beauty; proud of his new equipages and 
horses, with his coronet on the panels and 
the harness; and proud that his greatness 
was mainly the result of his own exertions. 

He had invited a large party to attend the 
festal ceremony, and to witness his glory; 
and, as he was particularly ambitious of the 
countenanceof personages of his own "order," 
he had secured the attendance of those 
members of the peerage with whom he had 
succeeded in establishing a connection. By 
the appointed time, the spacious salons thrown 
open for the occasion were filled with an 
assemblage suflBiciently distinguished to sa- 
tisfy his ambition, and while coffee was 
being handed round some lively chat took 
place. 

" Have you seen Mr. Tremore since his 
return. Sir Richard?" asked the bishop of 
Maidstone of the physician; " I am sorry to 
hear he is unwell." 

" Nothing of any consequence, depend on 
it," replied Sir Richard. " His temperament 
is exquisitely susceptible, and marriage is 
such a serious affair that I don't wonder at 
any one having an access of low fever at the 
lipproach of it." 

"0 ho!" cried Smith, who was at the 
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bishop's elbow ; " why, Burton, people here 
paired you off with Miss Haughton during 
your visit to Rome in the winter." 

" Hush ! a little lower. Smith, if you please; 
Miss Haughton is here this morning. I don't 
disguise my admiration of that lady. But 
as for marriage — ^now I have so firmly 
contracted bachelor habits — it's out of the 
question." 

" Then, why," asked Smith bluntly, " do 
you engage in a flirtation with every lady 
who'll afford you a word of encourage- 
ment?" 

"Polite attention ! — ^nothing more, I assure 
you. But it's my misfortune to have mes 
petits soins misunderstood." 

" I'll tell you what it is," said the bishop, 
who moved off at that moment in company 
with another " grave and reverend seigneur," 
"men like Sir Richard Burton are very 
dangerous members of society. They do all 
they can to engage young ladies' affections, 
and then protest that they meant no more 
than polite attention. As they enter into 
flirtation solely for amusement, they continue 
it to the end of their lives." The good 
bishop was quite right; he was a dangerous 
character. There is no flirt who, for sub- 
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tlety and finesse, can compare with an oU 
flirt grown grey in practice. 

" Who's that gentleman with one arm?" 
asked Smith of the physician ; " I don^t re- 
collect seeing him before." 

" Not know him? why, it^s Dudley. To 
be sure he is dreadfully altered. This is the 
first time he's been out since that duel." 

" Dudley I I should never have recognised 
him I Who is there knows the rights of that 
story?" 

" Why, Freeborn was one of the seconds* 
There he is, with a fearfully blank face^ 
standing beside the Major-general. He 
doesn't expect to find either bailifiB or duns 
here, I should think." 

It was quite true that Freeborn wore any 
thing rather than a wedding countenance. 
Lord Rockmontem had lately been too busy 
to speak with him ; and, but that his name 
appeared in the list Florian had sent from 
Rome, of persons he wished to be present, 
he would not have been invited at all. Hia 
lordship, who had quite made up his mind 
that he should speedily be given over to 
Stone, took care to overlook him in the 
crowd, and be deaf to his greeting. 

" Freeborn, my good fellow! " cried Smith, 
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*^ whatever is the matter with you? You 
look as if you were present at an execution 
instead of at a wedding." 

**So I am," returned Freeborn, moodily; 
^^ the execution of as capital a friendship as 
ever Hymen cut in twain. Ah, Smith! if 
you ever knew what it was to be out of 
elbows, and to be present at the wedding of 
a firiend whose house was open to you, whose 
horses you could ride, and whose money you 
could borrow, then you might understand 
how cut up I feel just now," 

'^ Come and dine with me at Markwell's 
to-day, Freeborn, and I'll compassionate 
your sorrows over some choice Lafitte he's 
got. But, tell me about this duel of Dud- 
ley's now. You were one of the seconds, 
Burton says." 

" To be sure I was. Haven't you heard 
the particulars? I thought you would have 
heard them from your friend, Damer." 

" No, I don't know where he's hid him- 
self. I never thought Damer would have 
engaged in a duel, of all men in the world: 
Tell me how it was." 

" I will — ^for I happened to be present'yvhen 
the quarrel was picked. I was crossing Pic- 
cadilly with Dudley, when we were nearly 
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upset by the wheel of a cab flying off. The 
vehicle dropped down, and in a moment out 
stepped the spilt fare. * Gad ! ' said I, * it's 
Damer.' He heard his name, and, seeing 
us, endeavoured to get out of our way ; but 
Dudley followed him close, and intercepted 
him. * WhatP cried he, in a sneering tone 
as I thought, ' is this the way you run from 
your friends, Mr. Darner? I have a little 
account to settle with you ; oblige me for a 
moment.' They stepped aside, and I didn't 
hear what passed; but in a few minutes 
Damer came up to me. ' Your friend here, 
Mr. Freeborn,' he said, ' insists on my fight- 
ing him whether I will or no. He is reputed 
to be a good shot; I have rarely held a pis- 
tol in my hand; what does your code of 
honour say to an encounter on such terms?' 
I don't know what I replied; but it was 
something to the effect that, under certain 
conditions, it was unusual for one gentle- 
man to refuse another the satisfaction he 
demanded. ^ The satisfaction he demands 
is that of taking my life,' said Damer, who 
spoke with great severity, though he was 
quite calm, 'because I have defeated his 
villainous designs. I have satisfaction to 
demand from him — satisfaction for having 
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pursued me with his rancorous hate for years 
—for now endeavouring to wound the fame, 
and to stab, through me, the heart of the 
gentlest, most innocent being, that ever drew 
breath. I can hold no intercourse with him ; 
but tell him, through me, that I commit my 
cause to that Hand which directs its bolt 
with unerring aim at the guilty, and at the 
guilty breast alone.' He turned to go ; but 
Dudley, who was desperately enraged, as 
you may believe, sprang after him, and fast- 
ened upon his collar. Damer, who is power- 
ftdly built you know, shook him off with 
ease; but Dudley was not to be so repulsed. 
He whispered something in Damer's ear, 
which made him instantly attentive, and for 
some moments they stood together. Damer 
then again addressed me. ' That fiend,' he 
said, pointing to Dudley, * will force me to 
meet him. He thirsts for my blood. Let 
him have it ; it will be but another crime laid 
to his charffe against the day of reckoning 
arrives, /ou SiU find me 'here.' Say^ 
this, he put a card in my hand, and left us. 
" I tried to persuade Dudley from prose- 
cuting the affair, bat he was too furious to 
listen to any thing like reason, and I con- 
sented to be one of the seconds, in the hope 
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of preventing mischief Daxner met aa 
&irly ; gave the names of his Mends ; and 
the next morning was fixed £3r the affair to 
come off in a field, as you must have heard, j 

on the Northern road. On the ground we 
made an effort to compose the quarrel, but 
Dudley would not listen to us. We placed 
our men. Damer, without even pretending 
to raise his weapon, fired the charge into the 
ground at his foot. My man's h&R grazed 
his shoulder. Dudley threw down his pbtol 
in a rage, swore it was not true, and de- 
manded that the next fire should be with 
pistols he had brought with him from Paris. 
Darner's seconds, on this, protested against 
putting their man up a second time to be 
shot at. Some conversation passed between 
us, when Dudley, calling me, said the quarrel 
was mortalj and could not be adjusted. Well, 
we charged the other pistols. I found that, 
after loading mine, I could not turn the 
barrel. ' Here's the key I ' cried Dudley petu- 
lantly; 'the balls fit close for truer aim.' 
He snatched the weapon fi'om my hand, and 
with some difficulty adjusted the barrel him- 
self. We again placed our men ; Damer, as 
before, held his pistol down, but was as firm 
as any man I ever saw go out in my life^ 
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though I own I thought his fall this shot 
inevitable. Dudley levelled his weapon de» 
liberately. One of Darner's seconds saw the 
accuracy of the aim, and cried, ^ Fire, Darner, 
or you're a dead man ! ' Almost instinctively 
he raised his arm, lowered it again, and said, 
'As God wills!' They fired together. Darners 
charge, as before, went into the ground, but 
Dudley's pistol burst in his grasp. It shat- 
tered his hand and arm fearfully, and a frag- 
ment of the barrel carried away a piece of his 
jaw. You see what a figure he is still." 

'* Don't you know where Darner is now, 
then ?" asked Smith. 

"No; he left town immediately, and I 
have heard nothing from him since. I never 
liked him. But, from what I have heard, I 
think Dudley was wrong. What time is it ? 
I haven't my watch with me." 

" 0, plenty of time yet I only a quarter past 
ten. Isn't that Glarvale up in the comer ? 
I'll plague him, by asking if his daughter's 
here." 

"Glorious!" cried Freeborn ; "he'll gobble 
at you like an old turkey-cock." 

In the mean time, Una, arrayed in her 
bridal dress, sat expecting the arrival of 
Tremore. As passive that morning as she 
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had been during the previous arrangements, 
she complied in every thing with her &ther's 
wishes. The only objection she made was 
when summoned to her toilet; then she said, 
that, as Tremore had promised to come early, 
she should like to see him before she dressed 
for the ceremony; but as the morning ad- 
vanced she yielded, completed her attire, to 
the astonishment of her attendant maidens, 
much more hastily than is usual on such oc- 
casionsy and resumed her attitude of expec- 
tation. So strangely quiescent had she been, 
that to her father was left the task of choos- 
ing her bridesmaids; nor, though she had be- 
fore oft;en expressed her dislike of Miss 
Haughton, did she now make any remark 
when her name was proposed. To please 
her, Lord Kockmontem had graciously inti- 
mated that, as she had few young friends, 
she might invite Geraldine Bellstar, if she 
pleased, to stay with her some days previous 
to the wedding, though he did not omit to 
add that he had a very strong opinion on the 
impropriety of her conduct. But instead of 
gladly embraciog the proposal, as might have 
been supposed, she shrank from it, and de- 
clared she would much rather be alone. 
As his lordship contemplated that lovely 
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form, radiant with all the embellishments 
that art could devise for heightening beauty 
— and scarcely dimmed by the passionless 
shade upon her glowing face— how little 
could he guess the resolution which lay hid- 
den in her bosom ! While the marriage was 
only in prospect, Una had believed herself 
capable of the sacrifice she contemplated; but 
as it approached nearer, and became more 
like a real event, she felt perplexed and ter- 
rified ; and neither the affectionate advice of 
Geraldine, nor dread of her father's anger, 
nor fear of the world's reproach, could shake 
the thought which at last settled firmly in 
her mind, that she must refuse — whatever 
might befall her — ^to become the wife of Flo- 
rian. But with that strange mixture of 
timidity and firmness which is not unfre- 
quently to be found in the female character 
— and which will postpone an evil to the last 
moment, though at the hazard of infinitely 
aggravating it — she resolved to wait until 
she saw him, and then to reveal to him her 
feelings, and implore him to release her fi'om 
her engagement. 

Hence it was that she regarded with in- 
difference all those preliminaries which occu- 
pied so much of her father's attention. She 
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suffered them to proceed as matters of no 
importance. She was even relieved by FIo- 
rian's delay, as it put off the hour of her 
dreaded duty. And as at the last moment 
she sat the beautiful idol of admiring eyes, 
one thought alone filled her mind and con- 
soled it — ^that her will was yet her own, and 
that no power on earth could force her to the 
altar, and extort the vow she had resolved 
never to breathe. 

Lord Rockmontem went among his guests, 
mentioning the indisposition brought on by 
fatigue, which Florian had complained of the 
previous evening. "But there is plenty of 
time yet," said he; "it is only half-past ten, 
and it will not take us five minutes to get to 
the church." 

"Talking of delays," cried our old acquaint- 
ance, the Major-general, " reminds me of a 
curious story" 

"Another time, General;" and his host, 
disengaging his arm from the veteran's grasp, 
moved to the further end of the room. 

" Ah, Dudley 1 I am glad to see you about 
again. I hope you suffer no pain fi'om your 
accident?" 

" No, not any now," he replied; but every 
time he spoke, his face, from the effect of the 
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injury to his jaw, became convulsed in a 
hideous manner. " I am as well as ever I 
was in my life ; I really think I shall follow 
our friend Tremore's example as soon as I 
can meet with a lady to accept me. All my 
friends tell me I ought to get married now." 

"Hark!"cried Lord Rockmontem; "there's 
a carriage," and, as he looked from the win- 
dow into the square, he added, " it is his, too. 
Now we must prepare to be oflF." 

The servants in waiting flung wide the 
door, and the name was announced, not of 
Tremore — ^but of Cavendish. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

God's bread 1 it makes me mad ; 
Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play. 
Alone, in company, still my care hath been 

To have her match'd 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A \diining mammet, in her fortune's tender. 
To answer, I'll not wed, I cannot love ! 

Shakespeare. 

Erect, and with his habitual air of com- 
mand, but pale, emaciated, and feeble, Caven- 
dish entered the room. His eye instantly 
singled out the newly-made peer, and advan- 
cing towards him, he said, without noticing 
any other person present — 

" I must see Una for a few moments — 
Lead me to her." 

" I will go," said Lord Rockmontem, who 
trembled, as though the being before him 
had just risen from the dead — " I will go and 
prepare her for your presence." 

"It is unnecessary. Let me see her at 
once." 
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He caught the peer's arm, and they ad- 
vanced together to the room where she 
waited. Cavendish entered first. Una rose, 
prepared to encounter Tremore. She was 
by herself, having requested her attendants 
to withdraw. Cavendish advanced alone, 
and stood directly opposite her before she 
looked up. When she raised her eyes, and 
beheld him, she gave a faint cry, and, trem- 
blingly clasping his hand within her own, 
cried in a tone of entreaty — 

" You are come to save me I" 

" Yes, Una — ^to save you, if you re- 
quire salvation — ^to fulfil your desires, at 
all events, as I best may. Do you love 
thisFlorian?" 

She bent her head, as a tremor crept over 
her frame. 

"Love him I no! not love him! He 
is kind and amiable, but I could not — I will 
not be his wife ! " 

" Then why this preparation? why this 
dress?" 

" I have been weak and foolish," she said, 
while a flush of colour suffused her face, 
"but I would not have been wicked. I 
waited his coming, to tell him I could never 
wed him." 
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A faint light, almost resembling a smile, 
crossed the sad face of Cavendish. 

" I came," he returned, " prepared to give 
him to you, had it been your wish ; but it is 
better as it is." 

He turned to Lord Rockmontem, who had 
paused at the door, and had not heard this 
conversation, carried on in a low tone — 

" Doubtless, you are surprised, my lord, 
to see me here," he cried with haughty sar- 
casm. " From the report of your agent, you 
must have believed my bones were bleaching 
on a Persian desert." 

" I heard," replied the peer in confusion, 
"that you had been assaulted by robbers. 
But so many unfounded reports reach us 
from that quarter that I thought it likely 
this might prove one of them, though I feared, 
from your silence, that some mischance must 
have befallen you." 

"Feared it! — ^hoped it! you mean, my 
lord. Why else your eagerness for these 
nuptials? All is ready, I see, except the 
bridegroom." 

" You can tell us, I suppose, why he de- 
lays. Where is Tremore?" 

" Returned to the obscurity from which I 
raised him." 
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*' I do not understand you. Who is the 
person you left as your" 

^* As my heir^ you would say. I will tell 
you* I found him a teacher in a suburban 
school. I left him to fill my place in my 
absence for a whim, and truly he seems to 
have played his part Well. Now I have sent 
him back to his poverty and his classics. 
Are, you satisfied?" 

With difficulty Lord Rockmontem so far 
repressed his rage as to speak with a sem- 
blance of calmness. 

" You had no right," he cried, " to practise 
this deception. It is scandalous. You have 
not only injured me, but you have blasted 
my daughter's prospects." 

Without replying to him, Cavendish turned 
to Una — 

" When I entered this room, Una, I knew 
only that you were betrothed to that youth- 
I came to learn the state of your heart. 
Had I found that engaged to him, I would, 
little as he deserved it, have endowed himi 
with my wealth, and sunk to his obscurity 
in the world's repute. But he has been 
forced on you ; that is clear. The report of 
my murder, doubtless, raised him in Lord 
Rockmontem's esteem. How can I repair 
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the wrong I have done you by throwing him 
in your path ? " 

He spoke in so soft and sweet a voice 
that the peer began to gain confidence, and 
to think the matter might not end so badly, 
after all. Una, though visibly afiected, re- 
mained silent. 

" Leave us alone, my lord," continued 
Cavendish. " I will place myself and my 
fortune at your daughter's feet, but she 
must first know who it is that addresses 
her." 

Lord Rockmontem withdrew, and, return- 
ing to his guests, spoke mysteriously of a 
strange disclosure which had been made re- 
specting Tremore. It was unlikely he would 
?ver be seen in society again. The guests, 
left to form their own conjectures, withdrew, 
most of them congratulating themselves on 
their own sagacity in having foreseen some- 
thing wrong about that young man. 

" If you have no objection," said Dudley 
to his host, " I will remain here till you are 
at liberty. I should like to speak with 
you." 

" Let it be now, then," replied his lord- 
ship, and they withdrew together. 

Smith departed with the rest. He had 
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narrowly watched Cavendish's face as he 
entered. " There is some dark blot on that 
man's conscience, or I am much mistaken," 
he mused. " Twenty-five years ago, and 
Plutus then a boy. The time tallies. I 
will see him this very day, and try to wring 
the truth out of him." 

Lord Rockmontem was still engaged in 
discourse with Dudley, when the bell in his 
daughter's room was violently rung. He 
hurried forward, and found Una in a faint- 
ing state, supported by Cavendish. He had 
dashed his arm through the window to give 
her air, and he now called for water. 

" She will soon be better," he cried. " She 
has been too much agitated. Care should 
have spared her tender years." He stooped 
over her, and, as if disdaining concealment, 
pressed his lips for a moment to her fair brow. 
" My presence here longer might disturb 
her," he added, as he resigned her to her 
father. " You know where to find me, my 
lord, should you wish for further explana- 
tions. But you must be quick. To-morrow 
I start on a distant journey." 

Too impatient to wait beyond the moment 
when Una recovered herself, her father press- 
ed her for an account of what had occurred. 
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" He offered himself to you, Una; surely 
you have not refused him ?" 

" I have done so," she answered slowly 
and sadly ; " with what pain you have your- 
self witnessed. I heard from him a dread- 
ful history," and she shuddered as she thus 
alluded to it, " which will dwell on my mind 
for ever. Whatever I may feel for him, it 
is better that I see Mm no more." 

" And Cavendish — did he acquiesce in this 
strange determination of yours? for most 
strange it seems to me, who have not heard 
this * dreadful history.' " 

" He did," she replied. " He told me that 
he opened his breast to me only to cure me 
of my attachment for him ; but that is im- 
possible — I shall think of him always. He 
has been very, very unfortunate." 

Lord Rockmontem thought himself at that 
moment the most ill-used of human beings. 
Accustomed to consider all the affairs of life 
on a business principle, he had a great con- 
tempt for feeling; and just now it seemed to 
him that the fools whom he had to deal 
with played off their caprices, and gave way 
to their feelings, solely to plague him. Him I 
whose interests and desires ought to be su- 
perior to every other consideration. He was 
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greatly irritated by the occurrences of the 
morning — the whole blanae of which he was 
inclined to attribute, in some inexplicable 
manner, to his daughter. He regarded her 
rejection of Cavendish, now that Tremore 
was thrown aside, as an act of undutiful and 
monstrous obstinacy. But, nevertheless, he 
did not suflFer his passion to overpower his 
prudence. Though naturally impetuous, he 
had, by long discipline, so effectually sub- 
jugated every feeling and impulse to the 
superior claims of interest, that he never 
gave way to passion except on calculation ; 
and thus, when he indulged in the luxury 
of anger, he did it at a very cheap rate, and 
sometimes, by a timely display of warmth, 
made it contribute to the success of his de- 
signs. On the present occasion he had a 
great mind to fall into a violent rage with 
Una, and try to terrify her ; but fearing her 
temper might be roused to resistance, he 
chose a middle course, hoping to prevail 
with her by exerting his authority as her 
father and guardian. 

" Though you may not be aware, Una," 
he said,^ " of the injury your name v^ill sus- 
tain by thia disastrous affair, I must tell y o\i 
that it will seriously danoiage you, unless you 
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promptly efface the stain, by an alliance 
worthy my rank and station. I cannot con- 
sent to have myself made a laughing-stock 
by the scandalous trick of this morning, for 
which Cavendish shall yet answer to me in 
a way he little expects. Had you chosen to 
accept him — ^and I do not see why you should 
not — I might have overlooked the insult he 
has offered me. But you must not make us 
both contemptible, by affecting to wear the 
willow on account of this shameful impos- 
ture. A suitable marriage can alone put an 
end to the impertinent and scandalous re- 
ports which I have no doubt will soon be 
buzzed abroad. Fortunately, I have just re- 
ceived an offer for your hand, desirable in 
every respect. If you have the spirit which 
I desire to find in my daughter, you will not 
hesitate a moment to embrace this mode of 
putting an end to all the sneering and calumny 
for which you will be the mark, after what has 
occurred, so long as you remain single. A 
decent interval may be suffered to elapse 
before a day is fixed ; but it is proper that 
your answer should be given at once. It is 
Mr. Dudley [she shrank at that name] who 
honours you with his preference. He is of 
the best blood in the kingdom — the heir td 
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an earldom, and to a very ample estate. 
You cannot accept a better oflFer. It is my 
earnest desire that you accept it, and thus 
relieve me from further anxiety on your ac- 
count. If I am perfectly satisfied with this 
proposal, I do not see what objection you 
can have to it — what reasonable objection ; 
for I hope I shall hear nothing of your feel- 
ings, or of your heart, or any nonsense of 
that sort. I suppose, from what I just heard, 
that you felt no more for that vile impostor 
— ^whom I will find out and prosecute — 
than a young lady ought to feel for any man 
before marriage. You accepted him, as was 
quite proper, because at the time I con- 
sidered him an eligible person for your hus- 
band. From the same sentiment of duty, 
you will now accept Mr. Dudley. Since you 
have returned home, I have begun to have 
a good opinion of your dutiful obedience — 
do not let me lose it now, by any ill-timed 
display of wilfiil temper." 

Una looked steadily in her father's face, 
hoping to find there some touch of the tender- 
ness and pity which his words and his voice 
denied her. But his features wore their 
coldest, harshest aspect, and his eyes glared 
upon her with an expression almost of fury, 
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3he felt that her hour of trial was come, and 
despair gave her courage and calmness — 

" You did not then hear," she said, " what 
I revealed to Cavendish when he first en** 
tered?" 

"No ; but I suppose, from what he said, you 
gave him to understand that you had never 
had any real afiection for that swindling 
creature of his, and that you led him to be- 
lieve that you had never ceased to think 
of him, which might have been very pru- 
dent had you meant to have attracted hinu 
Either way you might have secured his for- 
tune, but now you have let it slip through 
your fingers altogether." 

She rose with an air of dignity, and, meet- 
ing her father's glance without quailing, said 
firmly — 

" I am sorry I have deceived you so long. 
I have been very weak. It is time you heard 
the truth. I accepted Florian Tremore, be* 
cause I saw no other way of regaining your 
favour, and of escaping persecution. But 
when I communed with my own heart, I 
found I had acted wrong to accept for my 
husband one whom I could not love ; and I 
intended^ immediately I saw him, to implore 
his pardon for deceiving him, and to cast 
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myself on his generosity to release me from 
my engagement. You err in supposing I 
should have married him. My mind was 
made up. Had I had no other opportunity, I 
would have said 'No' at the altar. Now I 
have no thought of marriage — Heaven is 
my witness— suffer me to lead that life which 
I prefer in peace. I am indifferent to wealth 
or greatness. All those things which you 
prize are nothing to me. You have no right to 
constrain my inclinations. Do not, I implore 
you, force me into disobedience, by laying 
upon me a burden too grievous to be borne." 

The veins of Lord Rockmontem's brow 
swelled like tightened cordage. He sat for an 
instant with clenched teeth, considering what 
he had heard. He saw that a rupture with his 
daughter was inevitable, but he was not the 
less resolved to turn it to his own advantage. 

" This is indeed," he hissed, with condensed 
bitterness, " a pretty lecture for a daughter 
to deliver to her father — ^the father who has 
toiled for her — who has renounced all other 
ties for her sake — who has made her the sole 
object of his hopes and wishes 1 You must 
think of leaving me, or you would not have 
dared to use this language. You presume 
upon your coming of age in a few monthst 

VOL. III. p 
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Indiflterent as you are to wealth, I perceive 
that the prospect of an independent fortune 
is not without its influence on you." 

" My fortune is in your hands — ^it is yours 
—do with it as you please — ^make me what 
allowance you will — I shall never question 
your arrangements. Ah! that I could so 
easily as this fulfil my sense of the duty I 
owe you." 

She left the room, fearing some outburst 
of reproach, and then Lord Rockmontem 
gave way to his rage, reviling her as a 
wretched fool he would never waste a 
thought on more. But her fortune — that 
was a difierent matter. He must con* 
trive to tie that up in some manner, secur- 
ing it to himself or his heirs — ^for new projects 
already dawned on his mind — before he 
plainly told her his opinion of her conduct* 

While meditating on this subject he was 
startled by a light step near him. Miss 
Haughton, attired in her elegant bridal cos- 
tume, and looking bewitchingly beautiful, 
came to bid him good-by. She softly ex- 
pressed her regret for a disappointment she 
did not understand, and feared he must be 
too vexed to have a kind word even for her, 
though she deeply sympathized with his 
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concern. As he gazed on her splendid 
figure, and remembered her fashionable air 
and superior accomplishments, he thought 
what a mistress of his establishment she 
would make. He desired an heir for his 
wealth and title. She came now in a happy 
hour, seeming sent as his good genius to 
console him for the crosses of the day. A 
marriage would most likely enable him to 
bequeath his honours to his posterity, and 
cut off Una fi'om every chance of succession. 
His decision was taken with his usual promp- 
titude. A willing, a delighted ear listened 
to his plain, energetic proposals. Some judi- 
cious flattery, insinuated rather than spoken 
plainly out — a few sighs — an assault of lan- 
guishing glances from those dark flashing 
eyes, practised in every art of expression — a 
well-affected confusion, aided by slight trem- 
bling, convinced his lordship that he had 
made a conquest of the handsome creature 
before him. His words made her happy. 
But mamma must be consulted. She gently 
moved a writing-case and inkstand before 
him. He wrote— 

*'My Deab Mrs. Haughton, — I have 
made an offer of marriage to your lovely 
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and amiable daughter, and she has accepted 
it, subject to your consent. I propose to 
settle the whole of my fortune on her and 
her heirs, and to confer on you an annuity 
of £1,000. I shall do myself the pleasure 
of waiting on you this evening to receive 
your answer. — Yours most affectionately, 

" ROCKMONTEM." 

This letter the prudent Rhoda said she 
would herself deliver to mamma, that the 
proposal it contained might be enforced by 
her persuasions. Anger had for once made 
the capitalist liberal. He who had laughed 
at the nonsense of affection all his life, who 
had ridiculed feeling as the folly of weakness, 
now thought it not at all unreasonable, that 
an experienced flirt of seven or eight- and- 
twenty, who had travelled over Europe in 
search of an eligible husband, should fall in 
love with a gentleman who had spent all 
his years in the accumulation of money, and 
who was now considerably turned of sixty. 
But, to be sure, there was some excuse for 
her. There was but one Lord Rockmon- 
tem in the world, and, whatever others might 
think of him, he thought himself about the 
best and the wisest of the human race. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Can you not see that, jnst as my comprehension of right wonld 
become clear and strong, so my conscience also would become more 
sensitive and reproachful. — ^The Caxtons. 

Lord Rockmontem did not forget the 
parting words of Cavendish, and, as he had 
some business to transact with him, he re- 
paired to his mansion in the course of the 
afternoon. Cavendish received him in that 
saloon where the reader first met them to- 
gether at the beginning of this history. 
Cavendish, still suffering from his wounds, 
and faint with fever and long travel, reposed 
on a couch in the arched recess at the upper 
end of the saloon. Before him was the 
mysterious curtain, which, whatever object 
it might shade, seemed to have a magic at- 
traction for his eyes. It shrouded the one 
dark secret of his life. 

The capitalist was never quite at ease in 
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the presence of Cavendish. He was abashed 
by his mocking spirit, and by his contempt 
for the wealth he worshipped, and which he 
could not help showing he worshipped. The 
taunts of Cavendish made him feel much like 
an idolater, who sees the image he adores 
assailed by irreverent hands, and reviled by 
an unbelieving tongue. 

Lord Rocknaontem opened the purpose of 
his visit in a plain, business-like way. Be- 
lieving that the person who called himself 
Tremore was really what he seemed — ^for he 
could not be expected to know any thing of 
the trick, which it now seemed was intended 
to be played upon society — ^he had deposited 
with him a sum of £20,000, believing he 
required it to engage in the Southern Coun- 
ties Junction Line. He had made enquiries 
at Drummond's, and found that the whole of 
the sum was expended, Mr. Tremore having 
considerably overdrawn his account, even 
with that addition to it. Now, it could not 
be expected that he was to be a loser of 
that amount. 

" What is this tale to me?" asked Caven- 
dish, sarcastically. 

The capitalist trembled for his money, and 
piodulated his voice to a more persuasive 
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key. He represented that, inasmuch as that 
money was lent to Treraore on the faith of 
the position he filled — ^appearing as the repre- 
sentative of Cavendish in his absence — ^it 
was in fact lent to Cavendish himself. It 
was obtained from him through a false re- 
presentation, of which Cavendish was the 
author, and for which he ought to hold him- 
self responsible. He could not imagine it 
possible that he would refuse payment of 
this sum. It might not be possible to en- 
force it in a court of law; but morally, and 
in point of honour, no one could doubt his 
liability. If the sum were not made good, 
he should conceive he had been swindled 
out of it. 

" You speak of honour and morality, 
Lord Rockmontem. Let me ask you, have 
you always scrupulously respected their 
claims in your dealings with mankind? I 
had thought you were content to stand by 
the letter of the law." 

Lord Rockmontem was an ingenious — ^an 
eloquent — ^pleader, when his interests were 
concerned. Without noticing the latent sar- 
casm in Cavendish's reniark, he urged that 
this was altogether a peculiar case, and must 
stand by itself. He had advanced the money, 
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that was clear. The protegS of Cavendish 
had spent it. The deception was so com- 
plete that no one could have suspected it ; 
and in point of justice, therefore, Cavendish 
was bound to make good the losses occa- 
sioned by his frolic, or whim, or whatever 
other term might be given to it. 

" But this sum," remarked Cavendish, 
who seemed to take delight in tormenting 
the money- worshipper, "must have been 
pressed on the young man. I know your 
practices. Why did you force on him money 
he did not want?" 

Lord Rockmontem endeavoured to make 
out that Tremore, when he heard of this 
railway, seemed to think that, as it was a 
speculation his principal might like, he ought 
to engage in it; and that the money was 
advanced on the understanding that it should 
be so invested. 

Cavendish listened with an incredulous 
smile. 

" Do you still," he asked, " attempt to 
disguise the motive and the nature of your 
transactions from me? Do you suppose I 
have not marked the wiles by which you 
fix yourself on property, and, vampire-Uke, 
drain its life-blood, till you leave its owner 
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nothing but the worthless carcass? Is it 
possible you thought me so blind as not to 
see through your devices? Whatl could I 
forget my boyish experience? — how dearly 
bought Heaven alone can tell! Why did 
you thrust your wealth on me — ^a boy — but 
to encourage me in youthful riot, that as a 
man I might more easily become your prey ? 
I have escaped you ; but have not escaped a 
heavier chain which your accursed proffers 
helped to fix on me. How has your wealth 
accumulated, but by the encouragement of 
every vice which stains the prodigal's career, 
and makes the gaming-table an image of 
hell itself?" 

Cavendish groaned as he spoke, and shaded 
his features with his hand to hide their emo- 
tion. As for Lord Rockmontem, he elevated 
his brows as if he conceived an idea that his 
companion was not quite sane. 

" I did not expect to hear this from you," 
he said; " though of course I know that the 
man who deals in money, however he may 
be blessed when he lends it, is sure to be 
cursed when he requires its return. You 
thought your guardians were too strict with 
you — I thought so too. I lent you what 
money you required — the greater part of it 
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went to pay your debts, I believe— without 
a show of security, on your bare word, though 
you wanted five or six years of your majority. 
You saw the world; profited by your expe- 
rience ; repaid me the loan ; and have since, 
if report speaks truly, learned the art of ac- 
quiring money as well as of spending it. But 
this is beside the business I came upon. You 
say you start on a distant journey to-morrow 
— I think you ought to settle with me for 
this loan, which I repeat was advanced on 
the faith of your representation — ^whether 
spoken or acted makes no difference — before 
you depart." 

Cavendish opened a blotting-case on the 
table before him, and took from it a cheque 
ready filled for the amount. 

" There is your claim, I should have sent 
it you had you not called for it. What more 
have you to say?" 

The capitalist took the cheque, examined 
it to see that it was correct, crossed it to his 
bankers, and then carefully placed it in his 
note-case. 

" This settles the amount advanced, cer- 
tainly," he said; "but I have been put to 
heavy expenses by this imposition, which 
ought to be considered equally in the light 
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of a debt due to rae from you, and which 
you are equally bound to discharge. The 
preparations for the wedding to-day have 
cost rae several thousand pounds. Of course, 
no sum could remunerate me for the mortifi- 
cation of the disappointment ; but, so far as 
the loss has been pecuniary, it ought to be 
made up to me. You have had your frolie, 
and should not refuse to pay for it." 

Cavendish regarded him with a more con- 
temptuous look than his countenance had 
yet worn. 

" Your practice improves," he said sarcas- 
tically, " as your fortune rises. Lord Rock- 
montem is a much keener hand at a bargain 
than plain Mr. Laneton. By this demand 
you have surprised me. Yet I should have 
known the spirit of Mammon better. What 
sum will cover this new claim, Vespasian?" 

His lordship, in the hope that he was going 
to touch more money, overlooked the rude- 
ness of this address. 

" I have made something like a rough cal- 
culation," he replied, " and find that it will 
take — stay" 

He drew out his tablets, and pretended to 
make some calculations, but the act was only a 
feint to cover his hesitation. He had intended 
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to name five thousand pounds — now lie 
thought he might as well make the amount 
seven thousand — ^and the latter sum he ac- 
cordingly named. 

Cavendish laughed derisively. 

" This time," he cried, *' I can do nothing 
for you. You spread the snare yourself; 
what is it to. me that you have fallen into it? 
Some punishment you deserve for your 
treachery — and this is the least I will let you 
off with. If you have nothing more to say, 
you can withdraw." 

His lordship saw clearly that expostula- 
tion would be useless. He had got all he 
was likely to get. Cavendish and he could 
never meet again but as foes, and now, then, 
he might avenge himself for the insults he 
had sustained at his hands. But first he 
looked with satisfaction at the feeble form 
of Cavendish, and ascertained that he had no 
weapon within reach. 

" It would be beneath me," he said with 
a grin of malice, "to expostulate with a 
madman. I ought to have been prepared 
for your supporting that character." 

" Hah I " cried Cavendish. * 

"You have spoken plainly, and cannot 
object to hear me. It will be for me to con- 
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sider whether I shall be doing my duty to 
society in suflfering you to remain at large." 

While thus speaking, his lordship had 
risen from his seat, and got nearer the door, 
for he observed a convulsion thrill the form 
of his auditor. 

"You threaten me!" cried Cavendish, 
looking up. "Coward, do you suppose I 
would touch you, that you stand shrinking 
there?'' 

" There might be some reason for my fear 
if I did," said the peer, with deeper malice 
still. " Hands which have been once stained 
mth blood" 

A sharp cry from his listener, as if he had 
at the moment been mortally struck, inter- 
rupted him. Cavendish sunk his face in his 
hands, and groaned forth — 

" This, too, is part of my penance ! When 
— when will it end ? " 

He rose, and, with vehement strength, 
tore down the curtain from the waU. Sunk 
in the panel was a large painting — so strong 
and stem in its conception, so vivid in its 
portraiture, so minute in its details, that 
it was frightful from its lifelike reality. A 
man in the vigour of manhood, witk his 
dress disordered, and his xieck and breast 
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exposed, as if by a violent struggle, lay 
stretched upon the floor, while his blood 
gushed forth from several deep wide gashes 
in his chest ; above him was a youth, with 
features so distorted by rage, that they re- 
sembled those of a young demoniac. His 
hand held the fatal knife suspended, and it 
seemed as though his raised arm and his 
whole frame had become suddenly paralysed, 
so stiff and rigid was the expression of his 
figure. The face of the dying man wore a 
look of reproachful agony, as it was wrung 
with the pangs of parting life, and this ex- 
pression the youth's eye appeared to have 
caught, for there was wild and conscious hor- 
ror in its fiery glare. The spectators, grouped 
around, surveyed the catastrophe with terror 
and amazement. Cards and dice were scat- 
tered about the floor, tables set forth with 
viands were in the background, and the 
lower part of a chandelier, seen at the top of 
the picture, indicated the source of the bril- 
liant light which fell on the principal figures. 
Cavendish pointed to the awful scene — 
"Look!" he cried, "when I have stood 
before that picture, night and morning, for 
years on years, do you think I need to be 
reminded of my crime? When I have sought 
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death in every shape of peril in which it 
oftenest comes, do you think that I can dread 
the threat of vengeance ? I have preserved 
every evidence of my guilt, as sacred relics, 
believing the day might come when an irre- 
sistible voice within me would summon me 
to expiate it on a scaffold. See" — ^and as he 
spoke he pressed a spring beneath the paint- 
4 and drew from a recess the various 
articles he named — " here are the depositions 
of the witnesses to the crime— here the wea- 
pon with which it was perpetrated — ^here the 
letters of the murdered man, testifying to an 
intimacy, and accepting my challenge to the 
table. With these accusers before me, think 
you I needed your voice ? Man, man, were 
not your heart as dead as the gold you wor- 
ship, you, knowing my crime, would have 
known my anguish, and respected it I " 

Lord Rockmontem was appalled by this 
overwhelming burst of feeling. Before he 
could reply to it, or withdraw in silence, a 
noise was heard upon the stair, and a voice, 
contending with opposition, exclaimed — 

" He is within, I know — my business is 
urgent — ^it admits of no delay — I must and 
wDl see him." • 

The servants attempted in vain to oppose 
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the vigorous intruder ; he pushed by them, 
his hand was on the door when Lord Rock- 
montem, hastily rushing to the picture, 
caught up the curtain, exclaiming as he 
did so — 

" Haste ! let ua veil this horrid view ; 
strangers may see it else." 

But before he could take any step to ac- 
complish his design, John Smith entered the 
room. 

" Ah, Cavendish !" he exclaimed, with his 
usual heartiness of speech, "I owe you a 
thousand apologies for this intrusion. But, 
indeed, mine waa business that would not 
wait, so I must pray you to excuse me." 

At this moment the June sun, breaking 
forth from clouds, shone full upon the dome 
whichlightedthesaloon, and, pouring through 
the shaded glass with softened light, rested 
directly on the picture, brin^g into full re- 
lief its dreadful portraiture. 

" A fine performance ! " observed Smith, 
regarding it more closely with every word, 
" and done to the life — or the death — ^in 
every part. I recognise here" — he spoke 
every word with firm distinctne^ — " a faith- 
ful representation of the death of Melville — 
alias Clare — alias — ^look here Rockmontem; 
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do you see tiiat broad red band round the 
nock of the bleeding man ? — alias John Baptist 
Ashley." With that he fixed his clear glance 
on the peer, and noticed, not without pleasure, 
the confusion he endeavoured to hide. 

Cavendish's eye glanced quickly fi*om 
Smith to the peer, and wondered at the con- 
fusion of the latter. 

"Melville and Clare I knew as one per* 
soni " he exclaimed ; " but the name of Ashley 
is new to me." 

"This," Smith continued, "is the very 
business I came on, and already I have made 
a great discovery. Melville and Clare were 
one person — good ; and these papers," he took 
the packet of letters from the table and in- 
spected them, ^^ relate to him, I presume. 
I see, some bear the name of Melville, and 
some of Clare. Cavendish, on behalf of jus- 
tice, I must impound these letters." 

The peer started up. 

"You must not do sol" he cried ener- 
getically; " you are an intruder here. Those 
papers you must instantly resign." 

" Not so," cried Smith ; " 1 act on my own 
responsibility, and will venture to keep 
them;" and thus saying, he buttoned them 
in the breast-pocket of his coat. 

VOL. III. Q 
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'' I cannot permit this," cried CavendisE 
haughtily. " You forget yourself, Smith — 
those papers are mine; instantly restore 
them to the place from which you took them/' 

"As necessary to the ends of justice," re- 
turned Smith, determinedly, " I will venture 
to retain them." 

So saying, he retired towards the door, 
wielding his arms as if prepared for action. 
Cavendish struck a bell by his side. It called' 
a rush of steps to the stairs, and, raising his 
voice, he exclaimed— 

" Guard the door; fasten it on the outside 
tiU I caU." 

Smith tried the handle, but the door was 
securely fastened before he reached it. StiE 
calm, and in no way disturbed, he returned: 
to the upper end of the hall, and remained a 
few moments in consideration. Then he 
drew the packet from his breast, and replaced 
it on the table, keeping his hand on it, how- 
ever, as he directed a suspicious glance at 
Rockmontem, and examining from time to 
time certain of the letters. 

" I believe I have been wrong, CaVendish," 
he said candidly; " you are a gentleman, and 
I ought to have trusted to your sense of 
honour to place these papers in my keeping, . 
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or to produce them when required, after I 
had informed you of their use. Two poor 
orphans struggling for their inheritance have 
been fradulently kept out of it — I use the 
word advisedly — from their inability to prove 
that one John Baptist Ashley died some 
twenty-five years ago at Baden, as their 
father had ascertained. The identity of this 
Ashley with Captain Clare is admitted, and 
on record, but until this hour the link to 
connect Clare with Melville was wanting^ 
These papers will establish it beyond ques- 
tion. John Baptist Ashley was bom with a 
band of blood round his neck ; there is the 
mark round the neck of Melville. What do 
you say ? Will you refuse me these papers 
now? They will conclusively establish the 
case; for among them I see are several 
directed to Plutus, all in the same hand, and 
signed some by Clare and some by Melville. 
That hand, there will be no difficulty in 
proving, was the hand of Ashley." 

Cavendish, as he listened, had risen, and 
now paced to and fro before the picture. 

" 0, why," he exclaimed in tones of agony, 
" does this blood cry from the earth so loudly ? 
Will it never sink ? — ^never let me rest ? You 
know all, Sir," he added, turning to Smith. 
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" I have no "wisb to abet injustice. Make 
what use of your discovery you please. All 
the evidences of the crime are before you." 

" Concerning the manner of Melville's 
death/' returned Smith, considerately, "I 
should conceive there need be little said ; it 
is only necessary to prove his identity with 
that of Clare to establish that he was Ash- 
ley." 

"If the case is once opened on that ground," 
interposed Lord Rockmontem, whose uneasi* 
ness visibly increased, "there must be a 
searching investigation into all the circum- 
stances. These papers belong to Cavendish. 
I think he would do quite right to destroy 
them, and not to let them furnish evidence 
against himself." 

Smith again placed his hand on the docu-. 
ments, looked from one to the other, and 
seemed to be meditating a bold movement. 

" I am content," said Cavendish firmly, 
" Take these papers, Smith, and make what 
use of them you please. For the worst that 
can happen I have been long prepared." 

"I will not abuse your confidence. Caven- 
dish," Smith answered, " and I am glad you 
have trusted to me. It was not through fear 
of violence that I threw myself on your 
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honour. I could at a leap have reached that 
window" — ^he pointed to one in a recess of 
the hall, which was at some elevation above 
the floor, and deeply embayed — "it over- 
looks the street, where I have some attendants 
waiting, and the papers would have been in 
their hands, and my cry for aid heard, before 
I could possibly have been interrupted. 
Grateful for your generosity, I will take care 
that only so much use is made of these papers 
as may be essential to prove our case ; and 
if my friend, Lord Rockmontem, is as rea- 
sonable as I expect to find him, the whole 
matter may be settled in an half hour's inter- 
view. 

His lordship was by this time at the door. 
He turned to give both a malignant scowl, 
and muttered as he withdrew, that "justice 
must now take its course.'* 

Cavendish answered him with a proud 
contemptuous smile. 

" Stay a moment," he said to Smith, as the 
latter was about to depart. " I leave town 
to-night, and the kingdom to-morrow. But 
you shall be constantly informed of my move- 
ments. Never shall it be said that I fled 
from inquiry. My lamp has been burning 
low lately," — ^he glanced at hb shrunk frame 
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as he said this — ^^ and I care not how soon 
it is extinguished altogether. 



* Time It a rest for those wiio weep. 

A rest whidi weaiy pOgrims crare^ 
Where storm-tost souk ma j siiik to skefs 

Deep in the giare.' 



Farewell ! " 



f' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Montaigne has a pleasant story of a little boy, who, when his mother 
had lost a lawsuit, which he had always heard her speak of as a perpe- 
tual cause of trouble, ran up to her in great glee to tell her of the loss 
as matter of congratulation and joy : the poor child thought it was like 
losing a cough, or any other bodily ailment. — Sodthey. 

Mr. Parkinson, with professional polite- 
ness, communicated to Mr. Flint copies of 
the most material of the documents which 
John Smith had placed in his hands, and 
which he had taken scrupulous care, he 
stated, to verify the authenticity of. When 
Flint had looked them over, he acknow- 
ledged that " the game was up." He wrote 
to Lord Rockmontem requesting to see him, 
and begged he would be so good as to 
bring his legal friend, Stone, with him. 

Stone, after he had refreshed himself by 
his usual scouring, and had winked and 
squeezed his eyes a great number of times, 
as if a little soap had got into them during 
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the operation, expressed himself in favour 
of energetic action. He never despaired of 
any cause so long as there remained any 
legal process to be executed, or so much as 
a letter to be written. He exhorted his 
clients to follow the example of the ballad 
hero, who, when he had both his legs shot 
off, still fought upon his stumps. " Never 
say die till you are dead — ^till you are dead ! " 
he would cry, slapping them on the back to 
encourage them ; and, as there are few clients 
who want any great encouragement to con- 
tinue litigation — ^being for the most part like 
gamblers, who stick to their play the more 
closely for their losses — ^they resolutely fol- 
lowed Mr. Stone's advice, and voted him a 
trump for his resolution, till he came upon 
them for his costs, when, as was natural, see- 
ing what his bills of costs were, they gave 
him a quite different character. 

Flint listened in scornful silence while 
Stone unfolded his budget of expedients, 
and spoke of warrants for this, and sum- 
monses before the Master for the other, and 
a commission to Germany to gather evidence, 
and a variety of other proceedings which 
suggested themselves to his sanguine imagi- 
nation. 
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'' What do you say ? " enquired Flint of 
his lordship. 

" I certainly say, with Stone, we must 
fight to the last. We mustn't let them see 
we are frightened by these papers." 

" Quite right — perfectly right I Put on a 
bold front ! that's the way. Up guards and 
at 'em ! Capital, eh ? Up guards and at 'em I 
Faint heart ne'er won fair lady ! nor fat suit 
either, I'll be bound — nor fat suit either ! " 

" What does it matter whether they see 
we're frightened or not ? " asked Flint, look- 
ing up from stabbing his stooL "What's 
that got to do with it ? " 

" Why, it may have a great deal to do 
with it," replied the peer. " For, if we're 
forced at last to propose a compromise, we 
may obtain much better terms by not exhi- 
biting any sign of weakness." 

" Pho I " exclaimed Flint contemptuously. 
^'You may set your mind at ease about 
a compromise, Parkinson laughs at the 
notion." 

" Oh, he does, eh !" cried Stone ; " why, 
then, we must do as I said, fight it out — 
fight it out to the last ! " 

" What good will our fighting do?" asked 
Flint again, bluntly. 
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^* Oh ! we must fight, you know — ^there's 
no battle to be won without fighting for it. 
Law's nothing but fighting. Let's go at this 
case, hammer and tongs, I say. We don't 
know what we can do till we try — ^not till 
we try. While there's life there's hope, as the 
doctors say — ^while there's life there's hope. 
I stick to that." 

" Nonsense! " cried Flint ; " you would do 
better to attend to these papers. Look at 
them. I have seen the originals. They are 
all written by Ashley, there's no doubt of 
that; and some are signed by him as Clare 
at one place, and some as Melville at another. 
The last of these notes is dated but two days 
before his death. Then there are all the 
depositions concerning his death, particu- 
larly the surgeon's, who notices the band of 
blood about his neck. Lastly, here's a list 
of the papers found in his possession, in 
which the name of John Baptist Ashley fre- 
quently occurs. What evidence can be more 
complete? How can you fight against it?" 

The peer looked at Stone. 

Stone scoured his face, and then came to 
the attack quite fresh. 
, '^ These papers may be all forgeries — ^how 
can we tell? forgeries are very common. 
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•We've got our Ashley to stand by — ^they 
haven't shaken our case yet. We must put 
a good face on the matter — a good bold, 
brassy face; contend the ground inch by 
inch — and, as soon as we see the least open- 
ing, go in — ^go right in, and win. That 
would be something like — ^to win at last. 
Let them laugh who lose; they're sure to 
laugh who win — who finally win. Take my 
word for it, they're sure to laugh who 
win." 

" We must be careful how we talk of for- 
geries, Stone," said Flint; " there's a proverb, 
you know, which says, people who live in 
glass houses shouldn't throw stones." 

"What do you mean by that?" asked the 
peer, angrily. "All our proceedings have 
been straightforward and honest." 

" Of course they have," answered Flint 
sneeringly. "But it's plain enough to me 
now, whatever you may think, that we were 
imposed on by the fellow who represented 
himself to be Ashley. How do we know 
what construction the Court may put on our 
supporting him ? It may hold that he couldn't 
have deceived us without we had been will- 
ing to be deceived. It may say the decep- 
tion was ours. I don't mean to run any 
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risk of that kind, I can tell you. - Fve got a 
reputation to lose. You may do what you 
like." 

"You give it up, then," said the peer; 
" you, who've been my adviser from the firsts 
and have encouraged me to proceed by your 
assurances of success ?" 

" I do," replied Flint. " WeVe been de- 
ceived, and there's an end of it." 

"And are you not ashamed to own it, Mr. 
Flint? It is scandalous that you should have 
put me to the enormous expense you have, 
without being certain of the ground you 
went on." 

"You had your eyes open, hadn't you? 
I did jiothing without consulting you. You 
snapped at every suggestion I made. Don't 
blame me. You couldn't expect to gain the 
cause, right or wrong. If you had been in 
the right, you'd have gained it. You're wrong, 
and you have lost it What more would 
you have ? You ought to be satisfied. Jus- 
tice should satisfy every body." 

As he said this, Flint's eye twinkled with 
miraculous activity, and with quite a hu- 
morous expression ; for he was never better 
pleased than when he could ^ give way to in- 
solence, which he now felt he might do 
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safely, as Lord Kockmontem, so far as he 
was concerned, was " used up." 

'^ Then you must fight it out alone. Stone ; 
what do you say ? " exclaimed the peer. 

Stone hesitated — 

" You may fight," cried Flint, " and be 

" We leave the male reader to supply 

the hiatus, " But I should advise you to 
give it up quietly." 

Mr. Stone was sorely perplexed. 

'' Well, if Flint gives it up," said he at last, 
" I don't see what we can do without him — 
I really don't see what we can do without 
him. It's no use kicking against the pricks — 
no use at all, is it ? We must make the best 
of a bad bargain — ^that's the only plan. 
Make the best of it — better luck the next 
time. That's how I console myself — ^when I 
meet with a disappointment, I always say, 
better luck next time." 

" How do you like your new arms, my 
lord?" asked Flint, impudently, looking 
from his window at the glittering equipage 
waiting at the door. " Your old coachman 
looks another man in that spruce wig and 
cocked hat." 

This was a signal for breaking up the con- 
ference. Mr. Flint had decided that the 
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cause should be given up ; Stone went away 
lamenting that nothing was to be done ; and 
the peer returned home in an ill-conditioned 
mood, to consider how he could best make 
sure of Una's fortune, to recompense him for 
the loss he had sustained. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Leaves have their time to fal1» 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath. 

And stars to set — but all» 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own» O Death I 

MBS. Hemans. 

How awfitl is the presence of the dead I 
The hours rebuked, stand silent at their side; 
Passions are hush'd before that stem repose ; 
Two, and two only, sad exception share — 
Sorrow and love — and these are paramount. 
How deep the soirow, and how strong the love ! 
, li. C Xi. 

The silent room 
Was veil'd in sadly soothing gloom* 
And, ready for her last abode. 
The pale form, like a lily, show'd 
The light from those soft smiling eyes 
Had floated to its parent skies. 

Lyra Innocentium. 

Hush I Move softly I We must breathe 
for some moments the heavy air of the cham- 
ber of death. 

But in that room there are none of those 
gloomy formalities with which barbarous- 
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castom has lined the passage to the grave to 
make it hideous — ^the trappings of woe are 
all absent. The light is shaded, that is all ; 
and the soft pure air enters freely through 
the open windows, bringing with it the sweet 
breath of flowers, and the carol of the lark, 
that fitly sings the requiem of the departed 
soul. 

The solitary mourner who hangs over her 
bier wiU have her smile to the last. It was 
his only possession while she lived. When 
it is shut fi-om him bv the tomb, he will 
stand as sadly and as desolate as though he 
tenanted the earth alone. But now — ^now 
that he has the semblance of life to look 
upon — ^he feds that, in the midst of his de- 
spair, a kind of joy is left him ; Fate has not 
yet done its worst. He cherishes the mo- 
ments of her presence which remain to him, 
as if they contained the hoarded bUss of his 
whole life. 

As he looks on that placid face, from 
which Death — ^merciful at least in this, that 
he dresses in beauty the sacrifice he lays on 
his altar — ^has banished every trace of care, 
and sorrow, and pain, he can believe that she 
does but sleep, and that a dream of Heaven 
has fi;sed that holy smile upon her lips. 
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Who that has loved and watched the dead, 
has not at moments been thrilled with the 
hope, that " the rapture of repose," settled 
upon the tranquil brow, was about to give 
place to life and motion ? This is natural. 
With those soft features is indelibly asso- 
ciated the smile and look of love which 
were wont to meet our gaze; and memory, 
stronger than sense, recalling their animated 
expression, invests them with it again, till 
the unnatural trance seems broken, and we 
exclaim with Lear, believing that breath 
issues from the parted lips — 

*' This feather stirs I She uves t " 

m 

Such a ray of transport almost broke into 
the heart of that mourner, as he observed a 
shadow come and go over the face he watched. 
It seemed as though the brightness which 
chased the shade came from within; and 
that the varying light which played on that 
cold cheek announced the waking of the soul. 
But reality is al^^ays too stern, too powerful, 
for imagination. Doing or suffering, it is 
only for a moment we can imagine we dream. 

With a start the mourner rose up, and 
saw that the shade was caused by the figure 
of a man passing an.d repassing before the 
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window. He imagined it was only hate 
which could have sought him in that hour, 
and he groaned forth — 

" Hast thoa found me, O mine enemy ?" 

The figure stopped, and he heard himself 
called distinctly — 

" Francis Damer I Francis Damer I " 
He stepped from the window, beyond the 
shaded walk which surrounded the cottage, 
to the fresh turf, and there encountered, 
not the hated Dudley, but the wan and 
haggard face of Cavendish. As these men 
joined hand to hand, and their glances met, 
each could not but observe how the other 
was changed; but it was in Damer's face 
that the wreck of life was written plainest. 
He was at that period of life when the ca- 
pacity for emotion is largest ; but when the 
spirits — ^no longer buoyant with animal vi- 
gour — ^fail to support the heart in its trials. 
For there comes a time in most men's lives 
when hope, which has often deceived, can 
deceive no longer — ^when they can read 
within them the character of their future 
career — and see as clearly, as if endowed 
with prophetic vision, the path they are des- 
tined to tread for the short remainder of 
their sojourn on earth. In^ Damer's appear- 
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ance the grief of his deprivation had wrought 
the work of years. His head was bowed, 
and Care had " written strange features in 
his face." But his manner was unnaturally- 
calm, as if his heart was dead within him, 
and that the necessity for self-restraint no 
longer existed. 

It was Cavendish who first spoke. 

" Can you forgive me," he said in tones 
of deep feeling, " my long neglect of you ? 
How could I have imagined that I should 
find you thus ! " 

Damer replied gently — 

" There is nothing to forgive." 

But Cavendish was not to be thus an- 
swered. Like most men who seek refuge 
in cynicism from the parade and hj^ocrisy 
they despise, he felt, when truly moved, the 
more deeply from the restraint he ordinarily 
imposed on himself. He entered into the 
grief of his friend now with earnest, with 
passionate tenderness ; and the better to win 
his ear — ^for he knew how hollow was that 
sympathy which seems to sympathize the 
most — he spoke freely of himself and of his 
past life. He told how Melville had perished 
by his hand, and how for months afterwards 
he had been confined in a state of frenzy,* 
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till, with returning reason, his friends had 
succeeded in procuring his release. But, 
whether it were lingering fever or settled 
remorse, the remembrance of his crime 
haunted him night and day, and tortured 
him most keenly when he endeavoured, by 
occupation, to banish it from his mind. 
Strtoge as it might seem, he could find re- 
lief only by dwelling on the idea of it, by 
fixing his eyes on its visible representations, 
and by keeping all the evidences of his guilt 
before him. When his brain reeled with 
the contemplation, then rapid travel was 
forced on him. In his last journey, his life 
had been saved almost by miracle ; but, in 
his weakness and suffering, his mind had 
grown calmer, and there were moments when 
he imagined that the Nemesis who had so 
long pursued him, was appeased by the 
pangs he had suffered. But the atonement 
was not yet complete. Against reason, 
against right, one hope had lurked in his 
breast to irradiate its darkness. It was not 
until he had seen Una, and marked her 
tremble and shudder at his crime — till he 
had been threatened with justice as an as- 
sassin, and taunted as a madman — ^that he 
knew himself for the outcast that he was,. 
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and felt that the measure of his punishment 
was full. 

" And now," he continued, "I am come 
to bid an adieu to the only man living I care 
to call my friend. What sorrow must be 
yours I can comprehend, though it may be . 
faintly. But you, Damer, lodge no furies 
in your brain, and can still afford to pity 
me. I go to seek death in a distant land." 

Damer, while Cavendish spoke, had ra- 
pidly paced the turf before the cottage win- 
dows; when his friend ceased, he paused 
some moments in consideration, and passed 
his hand rapidly across his brow. 

" I vnll accompany you," he said. " Do 
not attempt to shake my resolution. My 
mind is made up. My part in life is at an end. 
' I have lived, and have loved.' It is enough. 
Suffer me," and here, as he pointed to the 
room he had left, his voice for the first time 
became hollow and tremulous, and he was 
visibly affected ; " suffer me to bury my dead, 
and we will depart together." 

" Dare I ask," enquired Cavendish ten- 
derly, "how this affliction has come upon 
you ? I see the ruin, but know nothing of 
its history." 

Damer replied in broken sentences, as if 
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his thoughts found an unconscious expres-* 
sion. 

" I saved her from the villainous design 
of Dudley. It was by accident I leamt his 
pursuit of her. She was unhappy, and I 
tried to console her, for misfortune had 
stricken her eariy. His heart was steeled to 
her sufferings — he would have made them 
minister to her perdition. To me she was 
as holy, pure, and beautiful, as though she 
had newly descended from heaven. But she 
fled from me, loving me too dearly, and 
sought refuge in a religious house abroad. 
After long years of separation, she acknow- 
ledged a wish to join me she could no longer 
suppress. It was that fond wish for the 
realization of a cherished hope, which often 
rises in the soul as the springs of life decline. 
When I brought her here, I knew well — ^too 
well — that I could not possess her long. 
Her little span was shortened by the cruel 
malice which had so long pursued us. She 
heard of my appointed meeting with Dudley 
— ^that, too, must have been his work — ^be- 
fore I could assure her of my safety. From 
that hour she declined more rapidly." 

" He sought your life, Damer. Did you 
well to place it in his power ?" . 
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" He compelled Die to meet him. Had I a 
thousand lives I ^ould have spent them all 
to have guarded her peace ; for she would 
have been wounded by the malice which 
passed me by as lightly as the idle wind. 
Yet, infamous that he is, perhaps he has not 
kept his compact. What have you heard?" 

" It is no matter. Let us speak of that no 
more." 

" No, truly, it is no matter now," said 
Damer, with a touch of bitterness, " Of what 
account, think you, are the distinctions of 
mortal pride there?" He raised his arm 
solemnly to the sky as he spoke. " Can it 
affect her title to heaven that her father was 
an outcast, and that her birth was shameful? " 

Cavendish pressedhisfriend'shand warmly. 

" It was fortunate that you were proof 
against the shafts of his malice." 

" He thought to vex me^ fool that he was, 
by his words. But I had learned his hoarded 
secret long since. Her origin was nothing 
to me. I loved her for herself." 

"And, knowing this, you pressed forward 
the marriage that you might still call her 
yours." 

It was with a tone almost of surprise that 
Damer replied — 
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" Was not that happiness enough ? that 
she had been spared to me, that I might have 
proved my gratitude by the devotion of my 
life I But all is over. Whither," he asked, r 

turning abruptly to Cavendish, " do you pro- 
pose to go?" 

" I care not, so that we escape all chance 
of intrusion. You shall direct our route." 

" Be it Africa, then. Appoint our place 
of meeting, and four days hence I will depart 
to join you. Till then, farewell 1 My time 
is precious now." 

He entered the chamber from which he 
had come forth as he spoke, and Cavendish 
left that fair embowered cottage with some- 
what of a saddened mind and chastened heart, 
to think how often, in the mysterious decrees 
of Providence, there is appointed to virtue 
— ^woe! 

Of that sad story he knew and heard no 
more. The tale of Darner's love was a frag- 
ment, for ever buried in the grave of her he 
mourned. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

There is no doubt but that avarice doth creep upon a man the older 
he doth grow ; and the cause is oommonly said to be, that his spirit 
doth decrease. But I think that this reason holds not ; for that is a 
very ignorant old man that doth not see that the older be grows the 
less need hath he of money. — GuicctARDiifi. 

Several months have elapsed since the 
Right Honourable Lord Rockmonteni led 
the beautiful Rhoda Haughton to the altar 
of St. James's church. The London season 
has again come round. His lordship broods 
over new fancies; and new pleasures — ^new 
assemblies, fetes, parties, operas, and ac- 
quaintances — engage the time and attention 
of her ladyship. No heir is bom to the 
house of Rockmontem; that hope is over: 
the disappointment has not improved his 
lordship's temper. All his wealth must go 
to his wife or his daughter, and by this time 
it puzzles him to say which he hates most. 
He cannot bear to see Stone ; for Stone is 
always teasing him about his wilL 
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" Marriage, you know," says Stone, " re- 
vokes every former will;" and as Stone, in 
the last will he made for his client, was 
named one of the executors, and left a legacy 
of a thousand pounds, he is very desirous 
that another will should be made forthwith, 
more particularly as he thinks he notes a 
change in his lordship's appearance, indica- 
tive of what Stone — ^mentioning the matter 
to her ladyship, with whom he is on excel- 
lent terms — styles a "general break-up." 
Perhaps Stone says this only to please Lady 
Rockmontem, perhaps he really believes it; 
for, somehow or other, men of Stone's age 
feel a peculiar pleasure in noticing the break- 
up of their contemporaries. They follow 
their departed brothers to the grave, and 
assist at their funeral feast, and hear their 
wills read, with infinite enjoyment ; so much 
so, that if you wish to see a party of jovial 
happy fellows, you should look out for a 
mourning-coach full of gentlemen of sixty- 
five or thereabouts, following a dear friend 

of threescore and ten to his last resting- 
place. 

Stone's remonstrances against delay are 
very ill received. His lordship says he can- 
not make up his mind to whom he shall be: 
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queath his property. He wiU not. hear a 
word in favour of his wife or daughter, and 
he has no nearer relative than a poor cousin 
whom he despises. But his name is Lane- 
ton, and he has children; perhaps he may- 
leave every thing to his nearest male heir. 
He will wait and see. 

"Very much altered, indeed, must my 
dear old friend be," said Stone to Lady 
Rockmontem, when she accidentally called 
at his office one afternoon ; " very much 
altered must he be, to think of such a dis- 
position of his property as that; but he may 
change — ^he may change. I hope he will 
— most sincerely I hope he will; there's 
many a slip 'twixt cup and lip. I must 
defer any settlement of that kind sine die. 
Very much changed, indeed, must he be to 
think of such a will, and to treat me as if 
I were not worthy consideration." 

Stone was right. Lord Rockmontem was 
changed. There is a well-authenticated anec- 
dote current in the city, of a merchant, 
who, making his eight or ten thousand a 
year in a quiet snug way, broke his heart at 
having a bad debt of less than one-third of 
one year's profits ; and to this day he is com- 
monly spoken of as Hunks of Wood-street, 
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who died of a bad debt of three thousand 
pounds. And before the city of London 
was, there lived a very great man in his 
own esteem, who could neither sleep nor 
eat because a poor Jew sat at his gate. 

Lord Rockmontem had sustained disap- 
pointments which quite destroyed all sense 
of pleasure in the £40,000 a-year he pos- 
sessed. He never recovered the loss of the 
Ashley suit, and the payment of the enormous 
costs which fell upon him. It is true, Una 
had cheerfully executed a deed which gave 
him the management of her whole fortune 
as long as he lived; but this did not satisfy 
him, as he was tormented by the thought 
that it might ultimately fall into the hands 
of the people he detested most. 

Una, after sustaining infinite mortification 
from her belle m^^, which deeply wounded 
her high spirit, had been driven from his 
house ; but as this took place in his honey- 
moon, when his beautiful bride was intent on 
making him declare to all his acquaintance 
that she was a very paragon of wives, he 
considered Una alone was to blame, and re- 
fused to allow her a shilling until she re- 
turned to a dutiful behaviour. Una fled first 
to Gteraldine ; but, feeling that she could no 
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longer live an idle and purposeless life, and 
being resolved that her father should deal 
with her fortune as he pleased, she decided 
in seeking employment in tuition. It so 
happened that John Smith was at the mo- 
ment in quest of a young lady to become the 
friend and teacher of Griselda — for Griselda 
was now an important personage as Mrs. 
John Smith — and Una the more gladly em- 
braced the opportunity, as it seemed to her 
that she might thus make some reparation 
for the cruel wrong which the innocent young 
girl had so long suffered. Hence it was that 
she became domiciled with the Smiths, to 
the great disgust of her father, though, as 
he had renounced all communication with 
her on her leaving him, she had no know- 
ledge of his sentiments. 

Beside these vexations, the loss of his old 
occupations fretted him. He soon found he 
could make no figure in the Upper House,; 
for he had lost his importance when he closed 
his ledgers. 

Then Lady Rockmontem gave him serious 
uneasiness. At first, and until her character 
as a most exemplary lady was established, she 
delighted him ; and afterwards, so long as he 
had any hope of an heir, he lived with her 
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on tolerably amicable terms ; but when that 
was over, her extravagance shocked all his 
business habits, and her irregularities de- 
stroyed his comfort. He might go to bed at 
ten or eleven o'clock if he pleased ; but she 
insisted on remaining out till the last dance 
in the last ball was over. She did not object 
to his rising at five in the morning; but she 
was too sleepy to think of stirring till ten or 
eleven. And when, through, habit, he did 
get up at his accustomed hour, he had no 
ledger to study — ^no multitudinous affairs to 
arrange and decide on. From sheer despe- 
ration he led the few luckless debtors who 
still remained in his books a miserable life ; 
he made a dead set at poor Freeborn, as a 
sportsman in a dearth of game will follow up 
a solitary bird — ^he hunted him through the 
kingdom, watched him across the channel — 
caught sight of him when he got over the 
Straits again, beat him up in every quarter 
of London, and at last safely bagged him in 
the Queen's Bench — ^and then became more 
listless than ever. 

The only serious occupation open to him 
was to quarrel with Lady Rockmontem, and 
that, for a time, he did with all his heart; 
but she was such an adept in that kind of 
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sport, that he usually came off at a disad- 
vantage. Her tongue was sharper than his ; 
and as she ridiculed his passion, and laughed 
at his threats, and had not the least respect 
for his dignity, he ceased at last to contend 
with her, and became sullen and morose. 

In the zenith of her beauty she did not 
want admirers. Gentlemen who had stood 
aloof from Miss Haughton, now crowded 
round Lady Rockmontem with their homage. 
Sir Richard Burton was the most devoted o^ 
her followers. At first she made him feel 
her resentment, and looked down upon him 
with infinite hauteur; but what woman, vain 
of her attractions, and greedy of flattery, can 
long be angry with the devotion which fol- 
lows her like her shadow, and is more con- 
stant in reflecting her charms than her glass ? 
The attentions paid to his lady highly dis- 
pleased Lord Rockmontem, but, for the first 
time in his life, he felt himself powerless. 
Lady Rockmontem, knowing she was right, 
and that opinion would be in her favour, 
defied his authority; as he refused to see 
company at home, she would go out, and 
when out, she would frequent what society, 
and favour what acquaintance, she pleased. 

That very morning on which Stone had 
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deplored the change in his firiend, high words 
had passed between my lord and his lady. 
He told her that she indulged herself in too 
much freedom — ^that she was too often with 
Sir Richard Burton, and gave him too much 
encouragement. It was his desire that she 
should drop his acquaintance, and he should 
give orders to his servants never to admit 
him in future. She laughed contemptuously 
at his jealousy, and asked him when he had 
seen Mrs. Heartsbane last, as no one but her 
could have put such nonsense in his head. 
As he became more heated, she answered 
him with taunt and sarcasm. High-spirited, 
courageous, ftill of life and vigour, accus- 
tomed to masculine exercises, strong and 
skilful in person, ready-witted in mind, quick 
in speech, freed by her adventurous life on 
the continent from all scruples which might 
else have restrained her from asserting her 
independence so boldly— having married to 
secure high station, and to obtain greater 
liberty— despising her lord, fearless of his 
wrath, proud of herself and of the admira- 
tion she excited — she was far more than a 
match for him; and when she told him 
she wedded for freedom and pleasure, and 
not to be the slave of an old man's caprices, 
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when she reproached him for his parsimony 
— (he conceived that he was Kving in a style 
suitable to his rank, though he checked 
every shilling of his household expenditure 
with increasing rigour day by day, and was 
continually seeking occasions to retrench) — 
and, in words infinitely more scornful, told 
him she was forced to seek relief from his 
dulness in the society of gentlemen possess- 
i.g mo«. gallantly L .piri^he writhrf 
under the lash of her tongue, and shrank 
beaten and humiKated from the conflict. 
Then he considered how he could best rid 
himself of this fury, for he began to get 
thoroughly afraid of her, and contemplated 
with horror the idea of his age being exposed 
to her merciless insolence. 

Lady Rockmontem was so clever, and so 
popular from her liberality and gay manners, 
that she found it easy to persuade all the 
world she was an injured womau, and that 
her husband was a jealous, morose t3rrant, 
who wanted to shut her up from society. 

Abundance of stories were raked up to 
his disadvantage. It was remarked that he 
had driven his daughter from his house; the 
story got wind that he had juggled her out 
of her fortune; and the intimates of Lady 

VOL. III. s 
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Rockmontem pitied her for being compelled* 
to live with such a brute, and wondered 
that she preserved her flow of spirits so well 
as she did. 

: Mrs. Heartsbane had quitted the house 
on Lord Rockmontem's marriage, but she 
frequently visited him — ^her pleasure at view- 
ing his mortification completely reconciling 
her to the insulting demeanour of LadyRock- 
montem. This pious lady had peculiar no- 
tions — though they may not be peculiar to 
dderly ladies of her extreme persuasion — 
respecting the actual and visible presence of 
Satan and his emissaries upon the earth. 
She believed that Lady Rockmontem was 
one of his agents expressly sent to torment 
his lordship for his sins ; and, acting on that 
belief, she never remained in her ladyship's 
presence without sUentiy exorcising the fiend, 
by sxmdry devout exercises to which she was 
accustomed to have recourse in seasons of 
peril and temptation. She never dared, 
however, hint her behef to his lordship, as 
she still stood in salutary dread of his irritable 
and sarcastic humour. 

. Lady Rockmontem went out as usual that 
evening. Dressed with the taste for which 
she was distinguished, and wearing a few of 
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ihe magnificent jewels which her lord had 
presented to her on her marriage, she swept 
through the room like a splendid vision — 
haughtily bending her head to her husband 
and Mrs. Heartsbane, who sat taking coffee 
together. The pious PrisciUa coughed and 
hacked, as though the lady had left a scent of 
brimstone behind her; and inwardly went 
over the devout formula which she felt as- 
sured would keep all the powers of darkness 
at a proper distance from her saintly person. 
Perceiving the peer was out of temper with 
his lady, she amiably endeavoured to please 
him, by reporting every thing circulated in 
her own scandalous cdterie to her ladyship's 
disadvantage, and by adding such insinuations 
and comments of her own, as might point with 
malice things harmless in themselves. She^ 
had heard — ^but she could scarcely believe it 
— ^that Sir Richard Burton frequently ac-. 
companied her ladyship home when she 
returned in the middle of the night ; and that: 
he sometimes entered the house, taking that 
opportunity of enquiring after her health^ — 
as if there were any thing the matter with 
her. As his lordship always retired early, 
of course he knew nothing of this, but all 
the servants talked about it : and it was welL 
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known that when she was out, Sir Richard 
was never absent &om her side, and people 
remarked that he was a most convenient 
physician. Much more gossip of a like kind 
did the exemplary Mrs. Priscilla pour into 
Lord Rockmontem's ear ; and when she re- 
tired, having spent a delightful evening in 
making him miserable, he determined to sit 
up that night and ascertain the truth for 
himself. 

Lady Rockmontem had gone to the opera. 
Her box was one of the most popular in the 
house, and always attracted a crowd of visi- 
ters. Her appearance that night excited a 
buzz of admiration in the omnibus-box op- 
posite. 

" How superlatively handsome she looks ! " 
exclaimed a voung peer who had lust attain- 
ed his majonV, aid was Hying L very fast 
style. " There's not a woman in the house 
to be named in the same day with her. What 
a pity she should belong to such a beast as 
Rockmontem 1 Is it true he beats her ? " 

" By Jove!" chuckled a fat voice from the 
back of the box, " the old usurer must have 
more courage than I give him credit for, if 
he thinks of touching such a woman as that. 
She's got plenty of spirit, and I hope she'll 
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break the old dog's heart. Come, my dear 
boy, let's make for the fair lady's box, or we 
sha'h't gain admittance to-night." 

Sir Richard was almost lost amid the 
crowd of titled admirers who fluttered about 
her ladyship ; but he steadily kept his place 
in the shade of her chair, where he could see 
nothing but her back, and where he was in 
no one's way. 

" And how did you leave Lord Rockmon- 
tem to-day ? " he asked. 

She slightly raised her shoulders, as she 
replied— 

"A thousand time worse than ever; I do 
believe he's going mad with ill-temper. You 
should come and see him, Sir Richard." 

" Why, I am afraid his mind's giving way 
a little; he's been quite rude to me when 
IVe met him lately. I hardly like to con- 
tinue visiting him. Will you take me with 
you to Lady Coleraine's ? " 

" I will, if I see no one I like better before 
the opera's over. I shall have to go home, 
though,, to make some slight alteration in my 
dress. You won't mind waiting ? " 

" O, no ! Lord Rockmontem always retires 
early, doesn't he?" 

She laughed outright at the perplexity of 
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her admirer as she sent him out of the box^ 
and then bent her most gracious regards on 
Lord Springtide and his companions. She 
had not forgotten Freeborn. He was one 
of the humblest of her slaves, as she had sent 
him a hundred pounds to solace him in his 
confinement 

It was scarcely midnight when her lady* 
ship's chariot drew up at her door in St. 
James's Square. Sir Richard gave her his 
arm up-stairs, and threw himself on a couch 
in the drawing-room while she went to her 
own apartments. She was waiting for her 
maid to answer her summons, when Lord 
Rockmontem entered her dressing-room, and 
said he must desire a few moments' conver- 
sation with her. 

She returned him a careless answer, beg* 
-ging him to despatch his business quickly, as 
she was in haste. 

" There is no need of haste," he rejoined, 
moodily; "you will not go out again to- 
night." 

She turned to look at him, and was sftruck, 
almost terrified, at the change in his appear- 
ance. His usually florid fiice had become 
livid; his eyes were wild and unsettled in 
their expression; his brow hung down as 
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heavily as a surcharged thunder-cloud ; his 
frame shook, and even his voice was tremu- 
lously hollow. She doubted what his trou- 
bled aspect might import ; but she instantly 
divined that a decisive moment had arrived, 
and that she must be on her guard certainly 
to encounter a furious tempest of wrath — i 
perhaps to withstand some burst of frenzy. 
She was too brave to feel alarm; but she 
reflected,^ with some satisfaction, that Sir 
Richard was within call. 

" I am ready to hear you," she said coolly, 
taking some ornaments from her hair, and 
allowing its rich masses to flow down to hei: 
waist. 

" You heard my command this morning, 
that Sir Richard Burton was not to be ad- 
mitted," he said, in a tone which trembled 
with passion, in spite of his efforts to render 
it firm. " How comes it that you have 
dared to bring him here, and at this hour of 
the night, too?" 

'' He is going with me," she rephed, " to 
Lady Coleraine's, as soon as Lawson has 
dressed my hair." 

" And you choose, then, to fly in the face 
of my orders? " he hissed out from between his 
clenched teeth. ' ' Am I to understand that ? " 
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" Understand what you please," she re- 
turned, still calmly. " But be assured of 
one thing, that I will not have the doors of 
my house closed to my physician." 

" Your physician ! It is a convenient 
name. Is there no other physician will suit 
your purpose than Sir Richard Burton?" 

" Certainly no physician of your choosing. 
I have too much regard for my life to allow 
of that." 

"Insolent wretch!" he exclaimed, his pas- 
sion rising higher with every retort; " would 
you insinuate that I have a design against 
your worthless life?" 

She rapidly glanced round her to secure, 
like a skilful general, a good position in case 
of attack, and retreated a step or two, so as 
to allow a table to stand between her and 
her incensed lord. 

" I do not know what you might do," she 
returned, bending on him a fearless eye, " if 
I stood in the way of your convenience or 
interest. After perjury and forgery, there 
remains but one greater crime behind ! " 

Inarticulate with passion, bubbles of foam 
started from between his compressed lips. 
With a cry of fury he rushed towards her — 
the table, thrown adroitly in his way, checked 
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him ; he caught at the first object at hand — 
it was a scent jar — ^but before he could throw 
it, she struck up his arm, and pushing the 
table which separated them, with all her 
force, hurled him to the ground; then rais- 
ing piercing shrieks, she caught up a frag- 
ment of the broken jar, drew it sharply across 
her arm till it brought blood, and broke 
from the room as if flying for her life, shriek- 
ing aloud — 

"He is mad — ^guard him — ^mind hira — 
he is mad — ^he must be mad !" 

Several servants, with Sir Richard, came in 
consternation to her assistance. She could 
only hold forth her bleeding arm, and point 
to the room where her lord had fallen. 
They raised him cautiously — he was speech- 
less, though not quite insensible. He had 
sustained no injury by his fall, and yet he 
seemed to have lost all use of one side of his 
body from his face to his foot. He could 
not raise his arm — ^he could not move his 
le^; the muscles of his face hung loosely, as 
if the power which supported them was 
gone. 

"Gracious powers!" exclaimed Sir Ri- 
chard, "it is paralysis 1" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Willdo. — There*8 no help. Bind him I 

Greedy. — Take a mittimas, and carry him to Bedlam* 

IxmeU. — How he foams — 

WdBxjm And bites the earth I 

WUldo. — Carry him to some dark room. 
There try what art can do for his recovery. 

LovdL — Here is a precedent to teach wicked men, that when they 
leave religion and turn atheists, their own abilities leave them. 

Massinger. 

Every one who heard of the frenzy of 
Lord Rockmontem admired the fortitude and 
prudence of his lady. She did not venture 
to do any thing of herself, but she summoned 
the friends of her lord around her, and an- 
nounced her intention of being guided by 
their advice. There met at her house his 
two solicitors, Mr. Flint and Mr. Stone, who 
would of course carefuUy watch over the in- 
terests of their old client; his friend and phy- 
sician, Sir Richard Burton ; his revered ac- 
quaintance the Bishop of Maidstone ; an old 
associate of his, Freeborn by name, and some 
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others. To these gentlemen, assembled in 
her draAving-room, after they had partaken 
of some slight refreshment, Lady Rockmon* 
tern explained, as well as her affliction would 
allow her, the distressing situation in which 
3he was placed. What to do she could not 
teU. Lord Rockmontem's interests required 
that some step should be taken ; for, to say 
jiothing of the deplorable state of his mind, 
he was incapable of speech or motion. No 
counsel could be so proper for her to seek as 
that of his own friends and legal advisers; 
and, whatever course they recommended her 
to adopt, that she should feel it her duty to 
take. The good bishop, after her ladyship 
had spoken (the reverend prelate had con- 
ceived a great respect for her, inasmuch as 
she had just subscribed two hundred guineas 
for the repair of his episcopal palace), looked 
at Sir Richard — Sir Richard looked at Free- 
bom — Freeborn nodded to Flint — and Flint 
took up the word. 

'' There's only one thing to be done," said 
he, " we must take out a Commission de Lu- 
natico Inquirendo, as essential to the security 
of both his person and property." 

Lady Rockmontem almost shrieked as she 
heard this. She faintly shook her head, 
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raised up her hands and clasped them piti- 
ably together. The motion threw the shawl 
she wore from her shoulders, and disclosed 
her left arm bandaged up, with spots of blood 
upon the white wrappers. The excellent 
bishop turned pale at the sight, and glanced 
nervously towards the door. 

*' I hope," said he, " he's in safe custody. 
He must be very dangerous. Has he got a 
strait-waistcoat on? or do you keep him 
strapped down in his bed?" 

" I do not consider there's any danger at 
present," replied Sir Richard, to whom the 
question was addressed, " as in fact he's quite 
motionless; but we have attendants — ^we 
don't call them keepers yet — sitting up with 
him night and day." 

" What do you say, Mr. Stone?" enquired 
her ladyship, with the air of a person who 
expected some consolation from him. 

" It is a sad case — a very sad case," re- 
turned that gentleman, who, having taken 
more wine than usual, looked uncommonly 
jovial, and who was, besides, highly elated 
at the notion of the business opening to him 
by the proposed commission. " It's quite 
knocked me down — ^knocked me down as 
flat as a flounder. My dear old friend, 
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wbom I have known from a boy, A very 
sad case, indeed. But so it is, what can't be 
cured must be endured. It's quite clear 
something must be done, eh ? No difference 
of opinion upon that, I suppose? Lady 
Rockmontem must place herself under the 
protection of the court for her own safety — 
for her own safety she must do it. I think 
my friend, Mr. Flint, is quite right. A com- 
mission's the proper course, no doubt of it 
— ^no doubt of it at aU — ^not the least doubt of 
it in the world ! A commission will settle 
every thing in the most satisfactory manner. 
Chancery 'ill be quite a parent to him ; it'ill 
dispose of all his property — ^it'ill assign his 
person to the care of the mpst proper per- 
son" — ^he looked at Lady Rockmontem — 
" it'ill appoint its own physician to see him 
twice a year, and it'ill take all his moneys — 
all his balances at Coutts', at Glynn's, and at 
the Bank of England — all his funded pro- 
perty and stocks, and invest the whole in 
the name of the Accountant-general — of the 
Accountant-general himself. Ahl if we 
could make him sensible of that, what plea- 
sure it would give him to know it's all safely 
locked up ; for he was careful of his money — 
very careful of it. I shouldn't wonder if he 
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wasn't anxious about it now — what's bred in ' 
the bone wont come out of the flesh — and 
if we could but tell him it's aU safe mth- 
the Accountant-general, by getting some one ■ 
to talk to him with his fingers, or any thing 
of that sort, what a great relief it would be 
to him — what a very, very great relief it 
would be to him, to be sure ! " 

" I am quite of opinion with these gentle- 
men," said Sir Richard. " In fact, I think 
Lady Rockmontem can take no other course. 
There's no more to be said, I suppose." 

Sir Richard looked round, caught the ap- 
proving nods of every person present, and 
added — 

'^ I should think it will be more satisfac- 
tory for Mr. Flint and Mr. Stone to act to- 
gether in this matter. They must arrange ' 
the witnesses to be called ; I suppose I must 
be one. I am sorry to say I see not the 
slightest chance of his recovery." 

The conference broke up — every person 
present being impressed with a high respect 
for Lady Rockmontem. In fact, she was 
now regarded quite as his lordship's suc- 
cessor — the sole undisputed mistress of his 
establishment — the possessor of his income 
-^-the owner of all his personal effects; and 
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no wonder, therefore, that society was ring-' 
ing in a few days with praise of her virtues, 
her discretion, and her loyal devotion to her 
poor, crazy, paralytic lord. 

The commission was soon issued out in due 
form. It was presided over by Mr. Com- 
missioner Bumpkin, who was a first cousin of 
Flint's wife, and who dined with Flint every 
Sunday in term time. His' mind was of 
course quite clear upon the subject, before he • 
met the jury, or heard a tittle of the evi- 
dence. Indeed, while the enquiry was pro- 
ceeding, he took the opportunity of giving 
some finishing touches to an essay he had 
written on the judicial character, in which 
he particularly insisted that not only should 
a judge be blind to the condition of parties, 
but that he should be deaf to everything 
which did not come before him in a proper 
and legal form in his court. 

Lord Rockmontem was borne iiito the 
room where the enquiry was held, by a num- 
ber of his attendants. He looked a pitiable 
object, not being able to sit upright, or to 
move a limb. Occasionally he made a gur- 
gling noise in his throat as if he wished to 
speak; when a pencil and paper were put 
before him, he attempted to hold the pencil, : 
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but in vfuo. Yet, in spite <^ his prostrate 
and helpless condition, his eje exhibited in- 
telligence, and Bometimes ^ared with pas- 
sion, -which Mr. CommiBsioner Bumpkin 
thought was a very bad sign. 

Mr. Flint was the first witness called. 
He stated that, for some months -past, there 
had been a great change in Lord Rockmon- 
tem's manner. He had grown very quarrel- 
some and sunpicious, and seemed disposed to 
violence. Mr. Flint felt sure his raind was 
shaken by some losses he had sustained. 
He had once been a fond father, but latterly 
he had flown into a violent rage on hearing 
his daughter named. This witness felt satis- 
fied that he was of unsound mind previous 
to his attack on Lady Rockmontem, and his 
paralytic stroke. 

Mr. Stone's testimony was similar, but 
more emphatic. The unfortunate nobleman 
had become very dogged and obstinate, 
Mid, with the cunning peculiar to persons 
labouring umhr delusions, he had contrived 
le for getting all his daughter's pro- 
■into his possession. Since his attack 
me) had tried to sound the state of 
id, and to ascertain his wishes, but 
nake nothing of him. When asked 
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whether lie should like to be made a lu&atic, 
had glared his eyes in a frightfal manner ; 
when asked whether he should not wish to 
continue under Lady Rockmontem's care, 
had roUed his head about in a shocking 
way; was so agitated when his daughter 
came to see him, that his attendants were 
obliged to ask her to withdraw, and it had 
been thought dangerous for her to be ad- 
mitted to his presence since. Had no doubt 
that his mind was gone— clean gone ; that 
in short he was decidedly mad — ^mad as a 
March hare. In spite of his feebleness, he 
thought it most desirable, from a wildness 
in his manner, that he should be constantly 
watched ; prevention was better than cure ; it 
was of no use in locking the stable door when 
the steed was stolen — of not the slightest use 
whatever. Should not like to say when he 
became insane ; but certainly, he thought, 
before the night of his seizure — ^yes, he be- 
lieved he might positively say, before that 
night. 

When Mr, Stone had finished his testis 
mony, he went up to his old friend with the 
air of one who had just rendered him a most 
important service. He took hold of one of 
his dead hands, and pressed and patted it in 
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the kindest maimer; but the stricken man, 
in return, only gave him such a glare as a 
wild beast might cast from behind his bars 
on a person who had tormented him. 

Sir Kichard Burton deposed to his having 
noticed a high degree of irritability growing 
on his lordship for several weeks past, so 
much so^ that he disliked approaching him. 
He described what he had witnessed on the 
night when he was attacked with paralysis. 
Hearing fearful shrieks, he ran up-stairs, and 
found that Lady Rockmontem had just 
escaped from him with a severe gash on her 
arm, caused by his having hurled a china 
jar at her in his frenzy. In all probability 
her ladyship's life would have been sacrificed, 
but from his having been struck senseless 
by the very fury of his paroxysm. The jury 
might see his deplorable condition at that 
moment. Had no doubt that his brain was 
aflfected. Thought there was not the least 
chance of his ever being any better, though 
with care — affectionate care — ^his life might 
be prolonged for many years. 

This evidence would, without question, 
have been deemed sufficiently conclusive by 
the jury; but Mr. Flint, who had got up the 
case sub rosdy had one more witness in re- 
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serve, whose introduction requires a word of 
preface. The judicious reader must have 
observed, that commissions of lunacy are 
never issued except when the lunatic, or 
alleged lunatic, is possessed of some consi- 
derable property. Whatever delusions he 
may be subject to — ^though he may be, to 
use Mr. Stone's words, " as mad as a March 
hare" — yet if he have no money, he may 
wander through the world, in the enjoyment 
of liberty, to maim or murder her Majesty's 
lieges — or her Majesty herself, as the case 
may be — uncared for by the High Court of 
Chancery, and unrestricted by any writ De 
Lunatico Inquirendo. But the possession of 
money renders him at once an object worthy 
of the Court's benevolent regard, and in 
consideration of his wealth, it kindly interests 
itself for his safety — appointing keepers for 
both his person and his purse, and drawing 
a very handsome per centage from his in- 
come, for the trouble of placing it in the 
Accountant-general's custody. 

Now, as it is only in virtue of his money 
that a lunatic is made the subject of a com- 
mission, the great point of enquiry naturally 
is — ^not whether he is dangerous to society — 
not whether he is disposed to acts of violence 
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but whether he can take care of his money. 
If he is capable of fulfilling this primary 
and most essential requisite of society, he is 
usually suflfered to go at large. But if he 
happens to be eccentric in the disposal of 
his money — if he spends, it as Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Tomkins thinks he ought not to 
spend it — then there is no help for him, 
though, in all respects but that, he may be 
one of the most harmless of God's creatures. 
If he cannot take care of his money — as 
Jackson and Tomkins aforesaid take care of 
it — he is by a sequitur^ we do not profess to 
understand, condemned as unfit to take care 
of himself, and is deprived of the first of all 
rights, the dearest of all enjoyments — per- 
sonal liberty — and consigned over to the care 
of some person, with as little regard to his 
own wishes — as little care for his affections 
and comfort — ^as though he were a bale of 
wool. 

To prove that Lord Rockmontem was not 
capable of taking care of his money before 
his attack, Flint felt would be a somewhat 
difficult matter, yet he deemed that to be 
necessary to make his case perfectly com- 
plete; and most fortunately, as he deemed it, 
he met with a person who, according to his 
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own statement, which Flint took care not to 
question, was in a position to give testimony 
to the required fact. The next witness called, 
then, was Mr. Verulam Blossom. He en- 
tered the room with an elegant bend to Mr. 
Commissioner Bumpkin and the jury, and 
delivered his testimony with easy confidence. 
He deposed that he was a barrister-at-law, 
and that he first knew Lord Rockmontem — 
he was Mr. Laneton at that time — about 
eighteen months ago. He had called on him 
at his request. He was then labouring 
under an apprehension that he should be in- 
dicted for conspiracy, and had pressed him 
to accept large sums of money to defend him. 
As he seemed so seriously alarmed, he (Mr. 
Verulam Blossom) went carefully through 
all the papers laid before him, and found that 
his fears were wholly illusory. " For this 
service," said Mr. Blossom, " he pressed on 
me a cheque for two hundred pounds" — ^and, 
referring to his notes, Mr. Blossom named 
the day when it was drawn, and the house 
where it was payable. " Subsequently," 
continued Mr. Blossom, " he saw me on the 
same subject, and, in spite of my assurances, 
he persisted that an indictment against him 
would be preferred, and urged me at differ- 
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ent times to accept very large sums by way 
of retaining fee. His delusions, since then, 
have grown stronger. I have seen him 
several times lately — [tliis was true, for 
Blossom had been indefetigable in his efforts 
to extort money from his lordship, and on 
the last occasion had narrowly escaped being 
given in charge to the police] — ^when he has 
attempted to force on me cheques, bank- 
notes, and even bags of gold, that he might 
make sure, as he flatteringly said, of my 
powerful advocacy. But of course I always 
rejected his tempting offers, and was deterred, 
from motives of delicacy, from mentioning 
his mania to his family or his friends. I 
should say, most decidedly, that he was in- 
sane — do not misunderstand me — ^insane, on 
that particular point, which he was shy of 
mentioning to any one except myself, since 
the 12th of March last — ^the latest occasion 
on which I met him, as I have since kept out 
of his way to avoid his importunities. I 
might have enriched myself if I had been so 
dishonourable as to take advantage of his 
delusion, but I held my reputation at a higher 
rate, and I have my reward here." 

Mr. Verulam Blossom slapped his hand on 
his left breast, made one of his most elegant 
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bows, and retired to a tavern in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Flint's office, to await that 
gentleman's arrival. 

The jury were satisfied, and a verdict 
was returned, " that Lord Rockmontem was 
of unsound mind since the 12th day of March 
last." All matters incident to this verdict 
were amicably arranged by the solicitors on 
all sides. Lady Rockmontem was appointed 
committee of the lunatic's person, and Lady 
Rockmontem and the Honourable Una Lane- 
ton were nominaj^ed the committee of his 
estate. A sum of £2p,000 per annum was 
allotted to Lady Rockmontem for his main- 
tenance, and the remainder of his income 
went in about equal parts to defray the ex- 
penses of Chancery control, and to accumu- 
late for the benefit of his estate. Mr. Stone 
ivas appointed solicitor to the estate, and 
Mr. Flint became the confidential adviser of 
her ladyship. 

" I ask you, my dear Sir Richard," said 
Mr. Stone to that eminent physician, some 
weeks subsequently, " I ask you as a man of 
the world, can any thing be more satisfac- 
tory? See how beautifully — how delight- 
fully — ^how happily to all parties concerned, 
the whole of this business has been managed 
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through Chancery. Yet that high court, Sir 
Kichard, which I consider the glory and or- 
nament of this countiy, is daUy abused by a 
Bet of ignorant levellers — ^pernicious malig- 
nant levellers. But there's no fear of our 
exchanging old lamps for new. No, nol I 
believe and trust there's little fear of that. 
Innovate as you like in other things, but 
don't touch the law. Cheap bread, cheap 
sugar, all very well; but cheap law — cheap 
law would be the ruin of this country. We 
couldn't stand that — ^we qould never stand 
that. Let's stay as we are, then. A rolling 
stone— hIo you see? Ha! ha! ha! Capi- 
tal, isn't it? — Stone you know — ^A rolling- 
stone gathers no moss! I have been in 
Thieves' Inn forty-eight years; and during 
the whole of that time — ^the whole of that 
time — ^the whole forty-eight years — ^the prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery has, in every 
respect, been to my entire satisfaction — ^I say 
it conscientiously — to my entire, complete, 
and unmitigated satisfaction," 
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And now, as this history approaches its 
close, we will take a final leave of my lord 
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and his admired and accomplished lady. 
When Smith was last in town, he caught 
sight of Lady Rockmontem in the park. She 
was on horseback, and looked even more 
boldly brilliant than when he first beheld her, 
and conjectured she might be one of Astley's 
corps. She managed the spirited creature 
she. rode with consummate grace, gaily 
laughing and chatting with the group of 
gentlemen hovering about her. While sur- 
rounded by her gay train, in the open space 
opposite Apsley House, a handsome equipage, 
with the Rockmontem arms and liveries, 
dashed past her. His lordship was seated in 
it, somewhat fantastically dressed in a crim- 
son robe, with swansdown edges, as if to 
proclaim publicly " this is a madman." A 
keeper was by his side, and another in the 
Rockmontem livery lolled in the rumble. 
Her ladyship, as it dashed past her, slightly 
motioned towards it with the handle of her 
riding-whip, and moved her lips with a de- 
cently grave aspect to the gentleman fop- 
pishly dressed — Sir Richard Burton — who 
rode next her. As plainly as though the 
words were spoken aloud, might the stricken 
occupant of the carriage know that she said, 
" There goes my unhappy lord ! " He was 
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visibly agitated, on which the man by his 
side, castmg on him a peculiar look, and 
speaking, as though he were addressing some 
vicious beast, said — 

" Hah ! you would — ^would you ?" 
When the carriage rolled out of sight, 
Lady Rockmontem, who now manifested the 
greatest regard for appearances, resumed 
her gaiety, and played off the beaus around 
her as if they had been shuttlecocks designed 
expressly for her amusement. Yet they 
had their pleasure, too, for it was a high 
honour for the best among them to be on 
familiar terms with the unrivalled Lady 
Rockmontem. 

From the hour the commission was issued, 
she conducted herself, not with the strictest, 
but, nevertheless, with very great propriety. 
She placed her establishment on a truly 
liberal footing — assigning to her afflicted 
lord, as she called him, a suite of spacious 
apartments on the third flo6r. Her dear 
mamma resided constantly with her, and 
helped her to perform the honours of her 
station. She gave as elegant entertainments 
as any lady in town, and was always so cheer- 
ful, frank, and generous, that her praise was 
in every one's mouth. 
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If any one now would see Lady Rock- 
montem in the park, they must look for her 
among the lady equestrians who are most 
showily-mounted, who ride with the most 
fearless grace, who are best distinguished 
by the simplicity of their costume, and who 
are surrounded by the thickest throng of 
danglers. Paying to social forms all the 
tribute they can lawfully claim, she finds 
that freedom of action is consistent with the 
most circumspect observance of forms, just 
as dancers are never so agile as when they 
move to music. Not even Mrs. Heartsbane 
could pick a hole in her conduct. 

If her poor lord had any sense of con- 
sciousness, as his " keepers" — keepers Lady 
Rockmontem now desired they might be 
called— conjectured he had, his life must 
have been wretched enough. When he re-' 
turned that day, and was stripped of his mad 
robes. Lady Rockmontem's solicitor, Mr. 
Flint, and the solicitor to his estate, Mr.* 
Stone, dropped in to see him. Flint regarded 
him with that twinkling, malicious eye of 
his, much as he might have don^ one of the 
most poisonous of the serpent tribe, reposing 
nearly motionless on the limb of a large tree, 
behind plate-glass, in the Zoological Gardens. 
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" Odd thing, isn't it, Stone," he said, " to 
look at him now, and see him so quiet, when 
we know what an active fellow he was ? I 
wonder whether he understands us at all? 
One would almost think he did. What do 
you say, Jackson ? " 

Jackson was one of the keepers. 

" I say," replied Jackson, " he'd be wery 
wicious if he could ; and I'm blowed if I don't 
think it's a good thing for hisself that he 
can't move much, or it's my 'pinion there 'ud 
be a mortal deal of trouble with 'um." 

"Ah, my poor dear friend 1" cried Stone^ 
seizing one of his hands, and pounding it 
about in his own, as if he were kneading a 
bit of dough. " I do hope you are conscious^ 
that you may appreciate our care of you — 
truly appreciate it. You could hardly have 
expected to find such friends in distress. 
No, hardly have expected it — ^no. But a 
friend in need's a friend indeed. Ah ! never 
was there any thing truer than that — a friend 
in need's a friend indeed. 'Pon my life," 
cried Stone, removing his chair a little 
farther off, " I think he'd speak, if he could, 
by the very strange faces he's making up. 
Do you see him, Flint ? " 

Flint considered him attentively with his 
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malicious twinkling eye, and then with a 
laugh replied— 

" I'll tell you what it is, Stone — ^he's dis- 
tressed because he can't thank us for our 
kindness." 

" God bless you, my dear old friend — God 
bless you! I am delighted to see you so 
happily placed as you are— nothing could 
be better — ^impossible — nothing could be 
better! You have every thing you could 
wish for here— every thing; and your pro- 
perty, my dear old friend — ^there's the com- 
fort — your property is being carefully 
taken care of. Now, you see, you experi- 
ence the benefit of your industry and fru- 
gality. Without you had been very pru- 
dent, you couldn't have left such an estate 
as you have ; an estate which affords for the 
mere management of it— for the mere man- 
agement at only three per cent. — £1500 per 
annum. You couldn't have left that estate 
for Chancery fo take care of, and for your 
most exemplary lady to receive £25,000 a 
year from, with prospect of increase — ^with 
certain prospect of increase, I think I may 
say, Flint? — ^for your exclusive use and 
benefit. She only receives it to make you 
perfectly comfortable and happy, my dear 
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friend — ^for nothing else — ^for nothing else in 
the world. Without you had been very care- 
ful you would never be in the position you are ; 
for talk as we may about other things — ^virtue, 
religion, talents — all very good in their way 
— ^but — I say it confidently — confidently, eh, 
Flint? — 'tis money makes the mare to go- — 
'tis money makes the mare to go." 

Willingly would Una have devoted herself 
to the care of her father ; but her presence 
so visibly excited him as to be attended 
with positive danger; for his physicians 
agreed that another shock would certainly 
be fatal. The law gave the custody of his 
person to his wife; and, as John Smith said, 
her own interest would lead her to take care 
of him. This was the only consolation Una 
had. 

Mrs. Priscilla Heartsbane often visits her 
afflicted relative, sometimes passing the 
evening with him. As she refers every thing 
to spiritual agency, and regards belief in 
natural causes as a kind of atheism, she 
has very little faith in the reports of physi- 
cians; but is firmly persuaded that the poor 
lord is the victim of Satanic agency — ^that 
he is possessed by a devil, in fact ; and that 
to cure him, this evil spirit must be expelled 
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by fervent prayers and exhortations. Treat- 
ing his affliction as but a slight — a very 
slight —punishment for all his past sins, 
she numbers them up in his presence, and 
dwells upon their enormity ; and when on this 
she sees his eyes roll, and his frame trem- 
ble, she undauntedly reproaches Satan for 
so fearfuUy tormenting him, and prays that 
the Wicked One may not obtain possession 
of his soul as well as of his body. She hopes 
that the immortal part of him may be saved ; 
but she is very doubtful. On the evening, 
after Flint and Stone left him, she was very 
earnest in intercession for him. She dwelt 
at great length on the terrors of eternal pun- 
ishment — of fire, brimstone, and thirst ; and 
that night, as the unhappy man seemed 
rather more convulsed than usual, she went 
away rejoicing in the belief, that some good 
work was going on within him. 

In this way does Lord Rockmontem pass 
his days, always being driven out in g^eat 
state, whether he is in town or country. He 
is visited by his exemplary lady once every 
week, and she always brings Sir Richard 
Burton with her, that she may have the 
benefit of his opinion, but Sir Richard does 
not much like getting too near him; and 
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indeed Jackson himself recommends him to 
keep aJta, proper distance, for he says that his 
patient has got ^' a nasty temper, and there's 
no knowing what he mightn't attempt in one 
of his tantrums." 

As for Mr. Flint and Mr. Stone, this nar* 
xative leaves those highly respectable practi- 
tioners in the enjoyment, as the phrase goes, 
of " the highest rewards of their profession.^' 
Flint has just bought a handsome estate in 
Berkshire, which a " friend of his" had a mort- 
gage on. Stone has admitted his eldest boy 
to an eighth share in his business, and on that 
eighth share the youth, who is inclined to make 
what he calls a splash in life (though as his 
fond father, patting him on the head, truly 
says, " he keeps to his business that his busi- 
ness may keep him"), maintains a hand- 
some stud — ^regularly turns out with Baron 
Bothschild's hounds, and indulges in other 
extravagances, which his &ther cunningly 
winks his eye at, feeling sure that his boy 
will make some one else than himself pay for 
them. Even that mean little Methodist dog, 
Bock, who looks up to Flint and Stone as to 
two great luminaries in the legal imiverse — 
even he has fallen on prosperous days. The 
division in the Wesleyan body has turned 
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fast friends into furious foes ; and, as the rival 
parties are restrained from coming to blows, 
they do what mischief they can to each other 
by going to law. Rock never knew so much 
litigation in the body before, and is rubbing 
hia hands with new clients all day long. 
There is one proverb, which was never heard 
to fall from the lips of the worthy ancient of 
Thieves' Inn, but which probably he, and 
many others of his fraternity, will one day 
—however much they may profit by it now 
— ^find true to their cost — " The devil's chil- 
dren have the devil's luck!" 
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CHAPTER XXn, 

To demand what is called poetieal Justice shonld be foand In ereiy 
performance, may be unreasonable, since the events of life do not war- 
rant us in expecting it ; but we may demand, what is of much more im- 
portance — moraH justke^-tL consistency of character — a confonnity ui 
the mind to its career of action. — Prqfesaor Ncrton, 

Meanwhile, the world has prospered with 
Smith, and we must devote a few moments 
to relate what has passed since we last met 
him. Griselda, though she has an exalted 
idea of her position as Mrs. John Smith, is 
as humble, loving, trustful, and true, as when 
she coloured prints to support her sister and 
herself. When she was placed in possession 
of the estates and funds. Smith never left 
her till he made her his wife. The injunction 
of poor Millicent rested on his mind, and 
disturbed him with a sense of the responsi- 
bility he had laid himself under. 

" How better," he said to her, the day after 
he had brought her tidings of her complete 
success, "can I fulfil my promise to your 
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sister, of constantly watching over you, than 
by giving myself a title to protect— and to 
love you, Griselda?" On this he took her 
little hand in his. She wept, and was so 
grateful, and protested so strongly that she 
was not good enough for him, that Smith 
had to re-assure her. She thought nothing 
of her fortune — ^nothing of the disparity of 
thirty years in their age ; but was as tearfully 
thankful as though he were the beautiful 
prince of a fairy tale, and she were Cinder- 
ella, taken from her rags and ashes, to be 
raised to a throne at his side. In a week 
from that day they were married; and Gri- 
selda, obedient to some old saw or tradition, 
laid by her wedding-dress in a cedar-chest, 
with certain formalities, which were to have 
some good consequence she could never be 
brought on to explain. 

She proved exactly the wife he desired. 
He was not at all sorry that she confined 
herself to such minor offices of housekeeping 
as making up the washing-book, &c. He 
liked to be busy, and had been so long used 
to the management of his household that he 
would not have felt quite easy in having the 
trouble taken off his hands. Every matter 
of the least moment she referred to his plea- 
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sure, because " he knew so mnch better than 
she did." Smith is a very clever fellow, there 
is no doubt of that; but, nevertheless, not fl 
hundredth part so clever as he appears to hia 
little, simple wife. She believes in all his 
angling anecdotes, and is ready to verify by 
oath the weight of the trout he has taken* 
She laughs at his wit, and thinks there can- 
not be a greater treat in the world than to 
hear him read of an evening, though a pro^ 
vincial burr hangs upon his tongue. Smith 
is too shrewd to be vdn. He is not a Smith- 
ite, like his wife ; but he finds it very pleasant 
to be regarded as a superior being in his own 
family — to hear the persuasive lips of his 
dear, mild wife instructing his children to 
love and honour him — to see every thing ar- 
ranged at home, as though the world moved 
on its axis only for his pleasure. SometimeSy 
and especially when he is from home for a 
few days^ he thinks he is not a quarter good 
enough for his wife — that she is of a higher, 
purer nature than himself ; but then it is not 
for him to disturb the illusion which makes 
her happy. *^ Hang it," he says, " if I were 
to tell her what I really think, perhaps I 
might spoil her ; so it is better to let her go 
on in her own wayl" 
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There is but one little drawback to 
Smith's domestic felicity; if he raises his 
voice to a higher pitch than usual to notice 
the neglect of a servant, to express vexation 
at the weather, to complain of some trifling 
cross — ay, but so much as to scold a dog-^ 
tears rise that instant to the eyes of poor 
Griselda. She feels sure he is angry with 
her^ and she comes to him like a child, and 
coaxes him to tell her what it is, and pro- 
mises amendment, as if she were a great 
sinner, and had numberless faults to repent 
of. And it costs Smith a good many smiles, 
and a hundred terms of endearment, before 
he can succeed in reconciling her to herself. 

Some of the fine ladies of his acquaintance 
were at first induced to laugh at his little 
wife — ^to quiz her simplicity, and " walk her 
out," by showing off her peculiarities ; but 
when the Honourable Una Laneton came to 
be her companion, and humbled herself to 
the pure, and guileless, and loving spirit of 
this simple girl as to a superior nature, then 
those ladies began to think there must be 
something estimable about her, though they 
could never tell in what it consisted. 

At first Griselda was terribly awed by the 
serious intellect of Una ; but there is that in 
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every hi^ mind, when united to amiable 
qualities, which commands first admiratioa 
and afterwards devoted attachment. And 
thus it was, when Griselda came to under- 
stand her fiiend, that she regarded her with 
the same kind of aflfectionate homage she had 
felt for her sister, and marvelled with child- 
like rapture at the varied knowledge and 
beautiful thoughts which day by day Una 
developed in her work of instruction. 

And Una herself felt that she learnt from 
her pupil something &t better than she could 
ever teach her. She caught, by d^y inter- 
course, a portion of her faith, and trust, and 
hope. Griselda's heaven was not far off — 
to her fancy the sorrows of life alone were 
buried in the grave; while all that was 
peaceful, and joyous, and good upon the 
earth, vanished but to enjoy an immortal 
existence. They blossomed here, but their 
fruitage was above. In her artless way, she 
made clear to Una's mind much that had 
troubled :ind perplexed her; she taught her, 
by her own history, how a kind of happiness 
may spring from affection itself, and how the 
tears which mourners shed here, may anoint 
and purify their mortal frames in preparation 
for the change which awaits them hereafter. ' 
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Then, as clouds rolled from the spirit of 
Una, each day bringing with it its occupa- 
tions and duties, serener thoughts crept into 
her inind, and softer feelings into her breast. 
The imaofe of Cavendish came before her in 
a tenderer shape — ^worn 'by long-suffering — 
racked by the pains of penitence for the 
crimes of his youth — pining for sympathy — 
sighing, and vainly, for the love which 
might pour sweet consolation into his trou- 
bled soul. Almost she reproached herself 
that she had not consented to cast in her lot 
with his, and to share and soothe his sor- 
rows. 

Soon after the result of the commission 
of lunacy, Una was placed in uncontrolled 
possession of her fortune ; and, thenceforth, 
she passed much of her time alternately with 
Geraldine and Griselda. In a visit to town 
in their company, she went with them to a 
private view of the Royal Academy, Before 
leaving, they made their way into that dingy 
hole, which, to the disgrace of the painting 
majority of the Council, is still the only 
place provided for the exhibition of the 
works of sculpture. Amid the multitude of 
busts and monuments, one work of higher 
pretension caught Una's eye. It was en- 
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titled, " A Fallen Angel," and executed by 
an artist little known. But he had been 
singularly happy, not only in the delineation 
of a truly beautiful form, but in the air <rf 
utter dejection which pervaded the whole 
attitude, and in the expression of cankered 
care, of lost grace, dimmed brightness, aad 
clouded intellect, which shaded almost to 
obscurity the original beauty of the features. 
That face recalled some painful thoughts to 
Una's mind; but she might have passed it 
by had not Griselda caught her arm, and 
with hysterical sobs she could not repress, 
cried — 

" Florian I poor, poor Florian I " 
The resemblance, once pointed out, could, 
not be doubted ; and Smith, at the earnest en- 
treaties of the ladies, immediately went to 
make enquiries of the artist who had executed 
the work. " Poor Florian" was not yet for- 
gotten. Una and Griselda had often spoken 
of him together, and had caused most dili- 
gent search to be made concerning him. 
But all they could learn was, that he hjsA 
been brought to his old chambers on the 
night that he returned to London, and 
that he went out the next day, and returned 
no more. 
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Smith succeeded in finding him lodged in 
an attic in an obscure court near Soho 
Square. It appeared that he had been re- 
moved as he slept — probably his sleep had by 
some means been rendered more profound — 
and that, on awaking in the morning, he 
had found himself in the same room that he 
had left a twelvemonth back, and, apparently, 
with not an article touched. On his table 
was a note from Cavendish, reproaching 
himself for the temptation, rather than Flo* 
rian for his fall. It encouraged him to 
honourable exertion in his former exercise, 
by assuring him that a friendly eye should 
watch his progress. But the thought of 
labour was now utterly repugnant to him. 
In the evening he had left his room, and had 
wandered as far as the Highgate Hills, 
throwing himself down beneath some trees 
to deplore his lost state. An artist had 
come there to sketch; and from his lips 
Smith learnt the incident which had induced 
Florian to debase himself so low as to be- 
come a model. 

"I was engaged," he said, "on an his- 
torical painting. In one of Prescott's His- 
tories, there is an account of a peculiar 
custom which prevailed among the Peruvianst 
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The most beautiful youth who could be found 
in the nation was selected by the priests, and 
entertained with regal magnificence for one 
year, being gratified with the indulgence of 
every wish. But at the end of the year he 
was led forth in triumphant procession as a 
sacrifice to the gods. My picture was de- 
signed to represent the victim on the eve of 
execution, regarding the last sunset he was 
ever to behold on earth. The beauty of the 
evening led me to those heights. In my 
sketch, the suburban foliage gave place to 
the rich vegetation of the tropics — ^the 
steeples of London for such an idea as I 
could form of the fantastic architecture of 
the Peruvian capital — and that sunset — 
though grand — ^for the radiance of more 
glowing and gorgeous hues than England 
ever witnesses. My sketch was all but com- 
plete, when the despairing figure of this 
youth caught my eye, and I instantly saw 
that no attitude and expression could be so 
fit for my purpose, when feathered robes were 
substituted for his mean garment. Before 
my sketch was finished he observed me. I 
apologised for the liberty I was taking, and 
this led to some conversation. He com- 
plained that he was weary, destitute, miser- 
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able, and unfit for any active occupation. I 
took compassion on him, and invited him to 
accompany me. So he picked up a scanty 
living as a model. At first he was our 
Apollo, and the ideal of youthful manhood, 
but latterly he has sunk so much that he 
will only do for Lazarus or Care. The 
study of the fallen angel was made from 
him several months back. He takes 
opium in large doses, I believe, poor fel- 
low, and is slowly wasting away from the 
poison." 

His appearance confirmed the artist's state- 
ment. He was fearfully wasted — more 
changed than Smith could have thought 
possible in so short a time ; and his faculties 
were so clouded that he could with difiiculty 
be brought to recollect any circumstance of 
the past. But he started at the name of Una 
— ^shed some tears — and looked as though 
making an effort to recall the train of ideas 
that name awakened. He resigned himself 
to Smith's guidance with much docility; 
the result of a medical examination showed 
that he had no disease. An entire change 
of life was recommended for him, and he was 
despatched under trustworthy care to one of 
those German establishments where water 
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has the praise of all the benefits derived from 
the best aids to health, pure air, judicious 
exercise, early hours, strict re^men, amuse- 
ment, and simple fare. 

It is Smith's intention, when he recovers, 
to place him with some family abroad, where 
he will have a comfortable home, and be 
offered every facility of applying himself to 
any literary studies he pleases. He means 
to stipulate that the pension he proposes to 
allow him shall cease should he ever return 
to England ; for Griselda has manifested so 
much feeling on his account, that Smith 
thinks it quite prudent he should be kept 
out of her way. Smith has not much idea 
that he will ever attempt to return ; he 
thinks the family he is to be placed with will 
soon secure an ascendancy over him; that he 
will yield himself to their direction, and pass 
the remainder of his life in contented indo- 
lence. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Whither are the^ vaniah'd ? 
Into the air, and what seemed corporal matter 
As breath into the wind. 

Shakspeabe. 

And now that we have done with the past, 
we will take a peep into that pretty break- 
fast-room, opening to the lawn and flower- 
garden by terraced steps, with large China 
jars beside each window, and broad gravel- 
walks below, where Griselda sits with tearful 
eyes, and Smith with a face in which there 
is pleasure indeed, yet not unmingled with a 
shade of discontent He tries hard to be 
glad ; but then he can't help thinking that 
he has a large family already, and the pro- 
spect of another; and, rich as he is, he would 
very willingly be richer still. What is it 
that has so far disturbed their usual equani* 
mity — ^diat makes Griselda clasp her hands 
in thankfulness^and Smith cry bravo! one 
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moment, and pish! the next? There is an 
open letter on the breakfast-table I What 
are its tidings? 

Cavendish has returned I Returned at 
the moment he was given up for lost! — ^re- 
turned ahne I He has sought out Una, and 
she does not forbid him her presence now. 
The heart of Griselda is in heaven ; but Smith, 
for the life of him, cannot help casting a 
lingering, longing look, at the fortune of 
Una, present and in expectation, which at 
one time he fondly thought might fall to his 
family. Ah! John Smith, it is better as it 
is I In whatever nature the lust of gain in- 
ordinately grows, it overpowers with baleful 
shade all humanizing influences that can 
withstand ite growth — even to pity for dis- 
tress — to compassion for suffering — ^to love 
of wife and children — ^to hope of immortal 
joys. 

Already, the disappointment over. Smith 
is a better man. He kisses his little wife 
dearly ; he rushes out of doors with a train of 
young children hurrahing about him; he 
orders horses to be put to his travelling car- 
riage, that he may be with Una and Caven- 
dish that very afternoon; and all regret 
banished from his mind, he never afterwards 
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cast one look — one wandering thought — to- 
wards what Griselda with mild reproof tenns 
that way. 



The tears and smiles of a warm April di- 
vide the sky. In this conflict all nature 
seems to delight. Young and vigorous life 
swells in the bursting buds, and makes the 
wide air vocal with rejoicing melodies. An 
hour of sunshine has caught up the spray 
from trees and grass, and two beings have 
come forth into the bright sunshine, to enjoy 
its warmth and freshness. 

Was Una less beautiful, because the grave 
dignity of real grief and a matured intel- 
lect, were stamped upon her face? She had 
wrestled with sorrows, and had overcome 
them — and had advanced one stage in the 
great journey of existence. 

And Cavendish — ^how subdued and soften- 
ed is he now! His eye has lost its wildness, 
and the shade on his features has almost 
given place to an expression of peace. 

Both felt that in human love there is rest ; 
and that, when it kindles with warmest and 
brightest glow, the high purpose of existence 
is best answered; and both knew — ^let the 
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lesson be graven in adamant-^that to struggle 
with difficulty is the lot of humanity, and in 
the struggle to achieve good or repent of 
evil, its noblest privilege. 

They had been speaking of the perils of 
African travel. 

** Alas !'' said Una, " that that land should 
still remain a great blot on the face of crea- 
tion ! In other regions, discovery can boast 
its heroes ; in Africa, it can only mourn its 
martyrs. May I not yet know the manner 
of Darner's death ? " 

" Yes," he replied, " I can speak of it with 
calmness now, for I have fulfilled his behests. 
We landed at a port in the Mediterranean, 
and entered the Great Sahara together. It 
would be long to tell you our adventures and 
privations ; I was the most experienced tra- 
veUer, but his fortitude shamed mine. We 
penetrated far beyond the line of recorded 
discovery, and among the wildest tribes not 
a hand was raised against us. He went un- 
armed — ^it might have been better had I done 
so too. 

"In one rude village — a collection of 
hovels — but the capital of a petty state, the 
chief endeavoured to detain us. Remon- 
strances were vain, and Damer counsdled 
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submission ; but I saw that he was faint and 
ill, and had too much reason to fear that he 
would be attacked with fever in that place, 
where no aid or assistance could be procured. 
At some miles' distance was a town where our 
approach was expected, and where some of 
our necessaries had already been forwarded. 
Words grew high between us ; I summoned 
our few attendants around me, and, with 
weapon in hand, prepared to force our pas- 
sage. Blows were struck. I thought only 
of my foes in front. Suddenly Damer, who 
had been l3dng on the ground, sprang to his 
feet — ^he received in his arm the thrust of a 
spear aimed at my back. 

" We were suffered to depart, but it was too 
late then ; the wound, perhaps, aggravated 
his liability to fever. He sank rapidly ; but, 
while consciousness remained, his cares were 
all for me. He reproached himself for hav* 
ing engaged me in that expedition : he said 
that weariness of life was sin ; that existence 
was never bestowed or continued in vain; 
that it was our part in all conditions to 
endeavour to fulfil its best aims. I pro- 
mised — ^less would not content him — ^that, 
were my life spared, I would return, seek 
you out, and place myself at your disposal, 

VOL. III. X 
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When his eyes dosed, a strange horror £dl on 
me. But my attack was milder, and, as I re- 
oovered, I saw in visions your form like a spirit 
of light and peace beckoning me onwards. 

^^ No man could mourn a fnend moredeeply 
than I have mourned Darner; yet — is it 
not strange ? — since his death I have expe- 
rienced a peace I knew not before. Some- 
times I have thought, that in mortal love 
and friendship there may be a faint reflec- 
tion of the great vicarious atonement once 
made, and that the living may be the better 
for the virtuous dead." 

"Let us cherish," replied Una softly, "the 
consoling thought that it may indeed be so, 
and that no sacrifice of human affection is 
ever made in vain." 

They moved together towards the house, 
for the sky was once more threatening. 
Cavendish looked at the dark mass of slaty 
clouds to the east, with a sigh — 

"Ah !" he exclaimed, "that I could feel 
assured that clouds would no more over- 
whelm mel^^ 

The next moment the sun shot his rays 
through a line of light on the opposite hori- 
zon, and the wide expanse of cloud was 
irradiated with a double rainbow, which 
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seemed to ,^rdle the earth with glorious 
promise. • 

The eyes of Una were moist as she pointed 
to the sjnnbol — 

" Clouds to trouble-— perhaps," she said ; 
" to perplex and to alarm — it may be ; but, by 
that splendid arch, to overwhelm — ^never ! " 



There is a happy party assembled at Bel- 
tringham Rectory. They have just returned 
from church, pleasant jests are thrown about 
as thickly as bon-bons at a carnival, and all 
goes " merry as a marriage-bell." Geraldine 
has recovered her former buoyant spirits, 
and her ringing laugh is heard all over the 
house, as she throws forth some sportive 
fancies — 

" Oh ! " she cries, " to think what a world 
of romance is dissipated by bride-cake, and 
a couple of cards tied together with silver 
thread in a true-lover's knot. They are 
wise to get out of my way, for I am in a 
humour to tickle their gravity to death. But 
I hope they may not remain abroad long, for 
all that." 

Goite^y is more quiet; but he, too, enjoys 
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the idea of having Cavendish for a neighbour, 
and wonders what occupations he will find 
to employ him. Godfrey himself has given 
up agricultural improvement; for he soon 
found that the veriest boor in the parish 
could teach him far more than he could teach 
others. But now, having discovered some 
fine sculpture in his church, hidden by plaster 
and whitewash, he has set his heart on a 
restoration of the whole edifice. He goes 
out of a morning, "just for an hour, to see 
what can be done," and invariably comes 
back too late for dinner — ^hot, tired, and dusty 
with his day's work* He has collected ma- 
terials for a great work on Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture, but has not yet been able to find 
time to write the opening paragraph* 

Una would long since have willingly made 
over to her fiiends a portion of the wealth 
for which she had no use. But Smith dis- 
suaded her from this ; he said, that if Godfrey 
had twenty thousand pounds at his disposal 
that minute, he would spend it in restoring 
his favourite church, "or," said Smith, ir- 
reverently, " in some kind of tomfoolery 
•equally absurd." It was for that reason, he 
avowed, that he kept back from him the fact, 
that his estate had already yielded a consi- 
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derable surplus, which a year or two would 
largely increase. With the aid of his friends 
he might soon be in a proud position again, 
but it was very desirable he should accustom 
himself to a moderate expenditure. 

It is doubtful whether the fine sense of 
Bellstar was so blind to these well-intentioned 
manoeuvres as it best suited with his com- 
plying humour to appear. When Geraldine, 
seeing him at play with his little boy, re- 
minded him of the necessity of economy for 
the children's sake, he smiled away her fears, 
and hinted that good care would be taken of 
them in due time. 

On this happy day, when Smith and Gri- 
selda are at the Rectory, and the talk is of 
nothing but bridal garments, and how beau- 
tiful Una looked, and what a chastened joy 
appeared in her features, Smith cannot re- 
frain from remonstrating with his friend on 
his want of resolution. 

" We are all proud of you," he said ; " and 
every one in this neighbourhood declares 
that you are the cleverest man in the whole 
county; but how it is, I cannot say, every 
one takes advantage of you, and there is not 
a farmer who sells you a load of straw or a 
quarter of oats, that does not reckon on gain- 
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ing from you fifty per cent- above the market 
price." 

This was quite true ; — ^whatever Bellstar 
had to sell from his farm went for nothing ; 
whatever he had to buy, could only be pur^ 
chased at an extortionate rate ; till at last he 
came to think (and perhaps he was not far 
wrong) that this art of buying and selling 
was one of the greatest mysteries in the world. 
Nor was this all. Every one came to him for 
advice upon all possible occasions, and he was 
naturally proud of the deference paid to his 
opinion — ^but a claim for assistance usually 
followed on that for advice, and he always 
found that, instead of being fee'd for his coun- 
sel, he had to fee those who received it. 

To Smith's remonstrances, he answered 
that it was impossible for him to take the 
trouble of haggling and disputing with peo- 
ple upon such little points as the price of 
hay and straw. 

" Ah !" replied Smith, " that's where it is. 
The same habit of mind which leads you to 
give way in little things, will lead you to 
give way in great things also, whenever a 
pressure adequate to the object to be gained 
is put upon you. The principle is every 
thing. Fight for a penny, and you will 
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never need to fight for a fortune. The 
habit once gained, your whole course will be 
as easy as I have found mine. I do wish 
you would be more resolute. See to what 
misfortune heedlessness leads" — — 

Bellstar looked round him. His boy, 
ruddy with health, was clambering up his 
knee-Geraldine, bright smiles beaming 
from her face as the nurse entered with the 
little girl, was by his side — the truest of 
friends was before him — domestic comfort, 
smiling happiness, girdled him about — and 
it was something that, when he went abroad, 
he could see grateful faces and hear thank- 
ful words, and, looking beyond the present, 
he saw the prospect still bright before him. 

But Smith had not done. He added an 
instance to point his remark — 

" Look at Tremore !" 

Bellstar, with serious gentleness, replied — 

" And remember Rockmontem 1 " 
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